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English Literature, 1660-1800: A Current Bibliography 


G.S. ALLEMAN Henry K. MILLER 
Newark Colleges Princeton University 
Rutgers, The State University 


GwIn J. Kous Curr A. ZIMANSKY 
University of Chicago State University of lowa 


This bibliography attempts to list the significant books, articles, 
and reviews: published during 1957, together with some works of 
earlier date that were omitted from previous bibliographies in this 
series or that were the subject of important reviews in the current 
year. We are indebted to those who have contributed the signed 
reviews, and we wish to thank Professor Bernhard Fabian for 
special assistance. 


CONTENTS 
Bibliographies and Bibliographical Studies 
Political and Social Background 
Philosophy, Science, and Religion 
Literary History and Criticism 
V. Individual Authors 


VI. Continental Background 


1 The year of a review is 1957 unless otherwise specified. 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


American Historical Review 

ELH: A Jovrnal of English Literary History 

English Historical Review 

Huntington Library Quarterly 

Journal of English and Germanic Philology 

Journal of the History of Ideas 

Modern Language Notes 

Modern Language Quarterly 

Modern Language Review 

Modern Philology 

Notes and Queries 

Publications of the Bibliographical Society of America 
Publications of the Modern Language Association of America 
Philological Quarterly 

Review of English Studies 

Studies in Bibliography 

Studies in Philology 

Times Literary Supplement (London) 


I. BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES 


Abbey, J{ohn] R{oland]. Travel in Aquatint and Itthography, 
1770-1860, from the Library of J. R. Abbey: A Bibliographical 
Catalogue. Vol. 1: World, Europe, Africa. Vol. Il: Asia, Oceania, 
Antarctica, America. London: Maggs Bros., 1956-57. Pp. xiii + 
299 ; xiv + 374; 37 plates. 

Vols. I, II rev. by John Hayward in Book Collector, v1, 409-10; Vol. I by A. 

Hyatt Major in PBS4A, 11, 177-78; Vols. I, II by I. A. Williams in Library, 5th 

ser., XII, 276-79; Vols. I, Il in TLS, June 28, p. 404. 


Alleman, G. S., Gwin J. Kolb, Charles B. Woods, and Curt A. Ziman- 
sky. ‘‘ English Literature, 1660-1800: A Current Bibliography.’’ 
PQ, xxxvi (1957), 289-416. 


Annual Bibliography of English Language and Literature, Vol. 
XXIV (1943-44) ; Vol. XXV (1945) ; Vol. XXVII (1947). 1956. 
Cf. PQ, xxxv1, 290. 

Rev. by J. R. Brown in MLR, u1, 578-79. 


Annual Bibliography of English Language and Literature. Vol. 
XXVIII (1948); Vol. XXIX (1949). Edited for the Modern 
Humanities Research Association by Henry Pettit and Angus 
Maedonald, assisted by William White. London: Cambridge 
University Press, 1957. Pp. xiii +- 259; xiv + 293. 


Bateson, F [rederick] W. (ed.). The Cambridge Bibliography of 
English Literature. Vol. V: Supplement: A.D. 600-1900. Edited 
by George Watson. Cambridge University Press, 1957. Pp. xiv 

710. 
ae. in TLS, Oct. 4, p. 600. 
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Bedfordshire County Record Office. Guide to the Bedfordshire 
Record Office. Bedford: Bedford County Council, Shire Hall, 
1957. Pp. x + 161; 18 plates. 


Besterman, Theodore. A World Bibliography of Bibliographies. 


1955-56. Cf. PQ, xxxv1, 290. 
Rev. by Donald F. Bond in Library Quarterly, xxvil, 52-54. 


Blagden, Cyprian. ‘‘Charter Trouble: Written on the Occasion of 
the Quatercentenary of the Grant of a Charter to the Stationers’ 
Company.’’ Book Collector, v1 (1957), 369-77. 


‘A brief enquiry into certain misfortunes which befell this charter in the 
second half of the seventeenth century.’’ 


Blagden, Cyprian. ‘‘ Early Cambridge Printers and the Stationers’ 
Company.’’ Transactions of the Cambridge Bibliographical 
Society, u, Part IV (1957), 275-89. 


Blagden, Cyprian. ‘‘The English Stock of the Stationers’ Company 
in the Time of the Stuarts.’’ Iabrary, 5th ser., xm (1957), 167-86. 


Blagden, Cyprian. ‘‘ Robert Walker, c. 1755.’’ Corr. in Library, 5th 


ser., xm (1957), 125. 
Cf. Library, 5th ser., x1, 286. 


Bristol Public Libraries. A Catalogue of Books in the Bristol Refer- 
ence Library which were Printed Abroad in Languages other 
than English during the Years 1473 to 1700. Bristol: Published 


and printed by the Corporation of Bristol, 1956. Pp. 194. 


Carter, John. Books and Book-Collectors. London: Hart-Davis, 


1956 ; Cleveland: World Publishing Co., 1957. Pp. 196. 
Rev. by Lawrence Clark Powell in PBSA, ii, 343-44; by James Wells in 
Library Quarterly, xxvul, 346-48; in TLS, Nov. 30, 1956, p. 720. 


Cohen, I. Bernard, and Katharine Strelsky (comps.). ‘‘Eighty- 
Second Critical Bibliography of the History of Science and Its 
Cultural Influences (to 1 January 1957).’’ Isis, xivm (1957), 
189-280. 


‘* A Family of Book Illustrators.’’ Special art. in TLS, July 26, 1957, 


p. 464. 
On the van der Gucht family. 


Frey, John R. ‘‘ Anglo-German Literary Bibliography for 1956.’’ 
JEGP, tv (1957), 448-46. 


Gaskell, Philip. ‘‘Notes on Eighteenth-Century British Paper.’’ 
Tabrary, 5th ser., xm (1957), 34-42. 


An unusually informative paper. 


Gordan, John D. ‘‘Famous Poems in Manuscript: An Exhibition 
from the Berg Collection.’’ Bulletin of the New York Public 
Tibrary, uxt (1957), 593-94. 

Manuscripts by Pope, Blair, Garrick, Goldsmith, Burns. 
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Gordan, John D. ‘‘ New in the Berg Collection.’’ Bulletin of the New 
York Public Inbrary, ux1 (1957), 303-11, 353-63. 
Accessions include some 2,000 Burney letters, more than 900 of them by 
Fanny, 36 letters from David Garrick to George Colman the elder, 6 letters 
from Colman to Garrick. 


Hirsch, Rudolf, and Howell, J. Heaney. ‘‘ A Selective Check List of 
Bibliographical Scholarship for 1955.’’ SB, x (1957), 109-30. 
The decennial extra volume also reprints check lists for 1949 to 1954, adding 
an errata list and an index. 


Hiscock, W. G. (comp.). Christ Church Holdings in Wing’s STC 
1641-1700 of Books of Which Less Than 5 Comes Are Recorded 
in the United Kingdom. Oxford: Christ Church, 1956. Pp. 166 
(typescript). 
Rey. by H. M. Adams, Book Collector, v1, 76, 79-80. 


Hiscock, W. G. The Christ Church Supplement to Wing’s Short- 
Title Catalogue, 1641-1700. Oxford: Holywell Press, 1956. Pp. 
48 (2 cols.). 

on 1200 additional entries. Rev. by H. M. Adams, Book Collector, vi, 76, 

‘ 7 . 


Hodgson, Norma, and Cyprian Blagden (eds.). The Notebook of 
Thomas Bennet and Henry Clements (1686-1719). With Some 
Aspects of Book Trade Practice. (Oxford Bibliographical Society 
Publications, new ser., v1, 1953.) Oxford: University Press for 
the Society, 1956. Pp. viii + 228. 

Rev. briefly by Mark A. Thompson in EHR, uxxu, 546-47; by William B. 

Todd in Library, 5th ser., x1, 133-34; in TLS, Sept. 27, p. 584. 


Hunt, R. W. ‘‘List of Phillipps Manuscripts in the Bodleian Li- 
brary.’’ Bodleian Library Record, v1 (1957), 348-69. 


Jayne, Sears. Jabrary Catalogues of the English Renaissance. 
University of California Press, 1956. Pp. x + 225. Appendix II: 
Catalogue Section of the Royal Library (ca. 1661), pp. 183-85. 

Rev. by Howard W. Winger in Library Quarterly, xxv, 210-11; in TLS, 

Nov. 8, p. 680. 


Jones, Claude E. ‘‘ Modern Books Dealing with the Novel in English : 
A Check List.’’ Bulletin of Bibliography, xxi (1957), 85-87. 
‘“Includes modern books concerning the novel in English and its development 
particularly during the last half century.’’ 


Lancaster, Joan C. (comp.). Bibltography of Historical Works Issued 
in the United Kingdom, 1946-1956. Compiled for the 6th Anglo- 
American Conference of Historians. London: London University 
Institute of Historical Research, 1957. Pp. xxii +- 388. 


McDougall, D. J. ‘‘Some Recent Books in British History: The 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries.’’ Canadian Historical 
Review, xxxvi (1957), 131-44. 


A review article. 
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MeManaway, James G. ‘‘The Theatrical Collectanea of Daniel 
Lysons.’’ PBSA, 1 (1957), 333-34. 
The five volumes which had been missing since 1826 are now in the Folger 
Library. 


Mackaness, George. ‘‘Collecting Shipwrecks, Castaways, Mutinies, 
Piracies and Convict Eseapes.’’ American Book Collector, vim 
(Sept. 1957), 3-11; (Oct. 1957), 19-26. 


Considerable eighteenth-century material. 


Morgan, Paul. ‘‘George Skyppe’s Catalogue of Books: The Library 
of a 17th Century Herefordshire Squire.’’ Transactions of the 
Woolhope Naturalists’ Field Club, xxxv, Part I (1955), 24-26. 

Rev. by Cyprian Blagden in Library, 5th ser., xu, 140. 

Nixon, Howard M. (comp.). Broxbourne Library. 1956. Cf. PQ, 
Xxxvi, 294. 

Rev. by F. B. Adams, Jr. in PBSA, 11, 250-54; by A. N. L. Munby in Library, 

5th ser., x11, 204-08; in TLS, May 10, p. 296. 

Nixon, Howard M. ‘‘ English Bookbindings xx: A Mosaic Binding 
for Lord Kingsale, 1720.’’ Book Collector, v1 (1957), 60. 


Nurmi, Martin K. (ed.). ‘‘The Romantie Movement: A Selective 
and Critical Bibliography for the Year 1956.’’ PQ, xxxvi (1957), 
97-182. 


Oates, J. C. T. ‘‘The Deposit of Books at Cambridge under the 


Licensing Acts, 1662-79, 1685-95.’’ Transactions of the Cambridge 
Bibliographical Society, u, Part IV (1957), 290-304. 


Philip, I{an] G[ilbert]. William Blackstone and the Reform of the 
Oxford University Press in the Eighteenth Century. (Oxford 
Bibliographical Society Publications, new ser., vu, 1955.) Oxford 
Bibliographical Society, c/o Bodleian Library, 1957. Pp. [8] + 
130. 

Rey. briefly by C. C. B. in Book Collector, v1, 425; in TLS, Nov. 1, p. 664. 


Ransom, Harry. The First Copyright Statute. 1956. Cf. PQ, xxxvi, 
295, 

Rev. by Cyprian Blagden in Library, 5th ser., x11, 66-69 (an important 

review) ; briefly by A. N. L. Munby in MLR, iu, 418-19. 

Schnapper, Edith B. (ed.). The British Union Catalogue of Early 
Music Printed before the Year 1801: A Record of the Holdings 
of over One Hundred Libraries Throughout the British Isles. 
2 vols. London: Butterworth, 1957. Pp. xx + 583; xx + 585- 
1178. 


Stewart, James D., and others (eds.). British Union Catalogue of 
Periodicals: A Record of the Periodicals of the World from the 
Seventeenth Century to the Present Day, in British Libraries. 
Vol. II: D-K; Vol. III: L-R. London: Butterworth’s Scientific 
Publications, 1956-57. Pp. xxxi -+- 677; xxxi + 767. 
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Sutcliffe, Edmund Felix. Bibliography of the English Province of 
the Society of Jesus, 1773-1953. London: Manresa Press, 1957. 
Pp. xii + 247. 


Svendsen, Kester, and Laurie Bowman Zwicky (comps.). ‘‘ Relations 
of Literature and Science: Selected Bibliography for 1956.’’ 
Symposium, x1 (1957), 178-83. 

The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, pp. 180-81. 


Targ, William (ed.). Bibliophile in the Nursery: A Bookman’s Treas- 
ury of Collectors’ Lore on Old and Rare Children’s Books. 
Edited, with an Introduction & Notes. Cleveland: World Pub- 
lishing Co., [1957]. Pp. 505. 

Twenty-four articles, three of them here published for the first time, the 
others reprints. One original contribution, Elisabeth Ball, ‘‘The Moving Market 
or Cries of London Town,’’ pp. 193-207, is of some interest to students of the 
period. 


’ Taylor, Archer. Book Catalogues: Their Varieties and Uses. 
Chicago: Newberry Library; London: Martin Breslauer, 1957. 
Pp. xii + 284. 

Rev. by D. C. Allen in MLN, txxn, 555-56; by William A. Jackson in Book 
Collector, v1, 184-86; by Sears Jayne in Library, 5th ser., X11, 211-13; by George 
L. McKay in PBSA, 11, 170-72; briefly by William White in Bulletin of Bibltw- 
graphy, xxu, 56; in TLS, May 24, p. 328. 


Wiles, Roy McKeen. ‘‘ Dates in English Imprints, 1700-52.’’ Library, 
5th ser., xm (1957), 190-93. 


Wiles, Roy McKeen. Serial Publication in England before 1750. 
Cambridge University Press, 1957. Pp. xv + 391; 9 plates. 

Rev. by C. L. Bennet in Dalhousie Review, xxxvil, 212; by Cyprian Blagden 
in Book Collector, vi, 194, 197; by Benjamin Boyce in South Atlantic Quarterly, 
LVI, 522-23; briefly by Herbert Davis in University of Toronto Quarterly, xxvI, 
320-21; briefly by Ellsworth Mason in Bulletin of Bibliography, xxu, 79; by 
Henry Pettit in Libary, 5th ser., xu, 208-11; in NG-Q, ccu, 272-73. 

The ‘‘serial publication’’ of the present title does not refer to the production 
of newspapers and periodicals but to a related type of enterprise evolved by 
publishers to make books readily available to the lower and middle classes—a 
book issued in parts for a few pence at weekly, fortnightly, or monthly intervals, 
these numbers to be held by the subscriber or regular purchaser for possible 
binding at the conclusion of the volume. Such an arrangement often had happy 
financial results, particularly for the proprietors, and through its great success 
widened the reading interests of a growing England. This publishing device of 
issuing books in fascicules apparently developed from the early periodic press; 
it began with the Mechanick Exercises, the important work of Joseph Moxon, 
in 1678, grew slowly, and matured quickly. Wiles offers five examples before 
the age of Anne and seven during her reign with only a gradual increase until 
the seventeen-thirties, when the habit of producing books in numbers achieved 
a large currency. By 1750 a total of some three hundred titles had appeared in 
this serial form, and book publication in parts had by then become a solid 
institution, one which continued well past the Georgian years and was popular 
in Victoria’s day, when thousands of readers bought several chapters of 
Pendennis in yellow wrappers for a shilling and later a monthly installment of 
Bleak House under blue covers. Today the publication of a work in fascicules is 
a procedure more scholarly than popular. 

An outstanding difference between the number book and the periodical (or 
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newspaper) appears to be one of duration—the former is issued in numbered 
parts and comes to the end of its schedule when the work is completed, whereas 
a periodical is a serial project generally established for an unlimited or in- 
definite term, though both the number book and the periodical may, of course, 
end early and abruptly when customers fail to endorse the projector’s hopes, If 
a number book is not an independent enterprise but is issued in detachable 
supplements to a journal, it is likewise concluded on the completion of its text, 
and the sponsoring journal continues. A book serialized within the body of a 
journal, and thus not printed in removable parts, is obviously not a number book 
and is not so treated in this volume. Professor Wiles has made a most laudable 
search into the files, often rare and broken, of the early periodic press and 
the neighboring territories of contemporary record, and he has found a remark- 
able quantity of proposals, announcements, advertisements, supplements, criti- 
cisms, and allusions to accompany the scores of number books he has found and 
to support his thesis that they became by the mid-eighteenth century a striking 
phenomenon in the trade of publishing. 

A magnificent diversity runs through the number books issued before 1750. 
There are original works presented in first editions as well as reprints, trans- 
lations, compilations, and abridgments, and there is a wide variety in format, 
from works ill printed on poor newsprint to those carefully composed in good 
letter for fine paper, sometimes with excellent maps and plates. The range in 
subject and author is also great. There are histories universal, English, Scottish, 
Irish, and naval. There are biographies of monarchs, nobles, rogues, and saints. 
There are dictionaries and encyclopedias, volumes of travels and trials, and 
collections of songs, tomes of Biblical commentary, books of poetry and fiction 
and drama, works on mathematics, medicine, chemistry, astronomy, geography, 
botany, husbandry, painting, architecture, printing, penmanship, and masonry. 
Addison’s criticisms on Paradise Lost were reissued along with Ned Ward’s 
anti-heroic Hudibras Redivivus ; in fascicules appeared the Bibliotheca Harleiana 
and the Harleian Miscellany as well as the Ladies Miscellany and the British 
Musical, Josephus and Joe Miller, the seductive Fortunate Country Maid and 
Mrs. Slade’s Nunnery Tales, the monumental Pierre Bayle and Biographia 
Britannica, Moll’s Atlas Geographus and a Description of China and the roving 
London Spy, Archbishop Tillotson and Dr. Barrow, Pamela in High Life and 
Mrs. Teresa Constantia Phillips, Foxe and Fontenelle, Whitefield and Defoe, 
Tom Brown and George Vertue, Ralegh and Moliére, Shakespeare and Cervantes, 
Fielding and Palladio, Martin Luther and Mrs. Manley. 

After an introductory chapter on this new and interesting stratagem of 
publishing books ‘‘ piecemealed into numbers,’’ Professor Wiles gives a chapter 
to the series, serial, and supplement as three modes of publication, with data 
on the stamp taxes and format. He then proceeds to analyses of the earliest 
number books and of their appearance ‘‘in full spate’’ in 1732. There follow 
chapters on the legal aspects and financial arrangements of publication, on 
neatattion and promotion and distribution, and on the number book and its value 
and interest to readers. This volume incorporates far too many details and 
observations for full summary or comment, but the weight of evidence does 
not produce a heavy book, for Wiles has applied sound sense and organized well 
and seasoned his subject with a readable style, so that the volume becomes a 
pleasantly profitable instruction. Publication of books in installments was 
beyond doubt a truly major development in eighteenth-century England, and 
Wiles has written thereon the standard work with thoroughness and verve. 

Appendix B is a lengthy catalogue of the books published in fascicules before 
1750, arranged under the year of inception and including the pertinent biblio- 
graphical facts; this catalogue is to be the constant companion to the essay. 
Appendix C is a list of the booksellers, printers, and others who had some share 
in the production or distribution of number books in London and Westminster 
before 1750; the members of the provincial trade would have been welcome addi- 
tions. On the principle that a good book deserves a good index this significant 
and compendious book deserves a more inclusive ending. The booksellers and 
printers of Appendix C are there given only by name and address, and the 
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names in imprints do not appear in the index, nor do the references to journals 
listing or advertising the books under display. Thus there is no guide to E. 
Applebee in Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, or the Daily Advertiser or Daily 
Journal. A full gathering of names and titles might better have taken the extra 
space allotted to Appendix A, the text of the Copyright Act of Anne, which is 
a document not difficult of consultation. A select bibliography completes the 
volume. 

Professor Wiles with much skill and industry has laid under agreeable 
obligation the student of the eighteenth century by illuminating the character 
and habits of its buying-reading public, and he has himself written a worthy 
fascicule for the complete history of English publication ——RicHMOND P. Bonp. 


The Year’s Work in English Studies. Vol. XXXVI, 1955. Edited 
by Beatrice White. London: Published for the English Associa- 
tion by the Oxford University Press, 1957. Pp. 254. 

‘*Restoration Period’’ by V. de Sola Pinto, pp. 166-75; ‘‘The Eighteenth 

Century’’ by Edith J. Morley, pp. 176-89. 


Il. POLITICAL AND SOCIAL BACKGROUND 


Allentuck, Marcia E. ‘*‘ Henry Fuseli.’’ N&Q, cen (1957), 252. 
Correction of Geoffrey Keynes, Blake Studies (1949), on date of Fuseli’s 
death: April 16, 1825, according to John Knowles. 


Antal, Frederick. Fuseli Studies. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 


1956. Pp. xii +- 176. 
Rev. by J. F. in Connoisseur, cxu, 187-88. 


Arnold, Ralph. The Unhappy Countess and Her Grandson John 


Bowes. London: Constable, 1957. Pp. 213. 

On Mary Eleanor Bowes, Countess of Strathmore, and also her second husband, 
the rascally Andrew R. Stoney. Rev. by L. B. Namier in New Statesman, Liu, 
741-42; in Listener, Lvul, 723. 

Aspinall-Oglander, Cecil. Freshly Remembered: The Story of 
Thomas Graham, Lord Lynedoch. London: Hogarth Press, 1956. 
Pp. x + 309. 

Rev. by 8S. G. P. Ward in Scottish Historical Review, Xxxvi, 166-68. 
Bahlman, Dudley W. R. The Moral Revolution of 1688. (Wallace 

Notestein Essays, No. 2. Yale Historical Publications, Vol. 38.) 
Yale University Press, 1957. Pp. vii + 112. 

Rev. by J. Jean Hecht in Journal of Modern History, xx1x, 370-71; by Lucile 

Pinkham in AHR, Lx, 180. 


Balsdon, Dacre. Orford Life. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1957. 
Pp. 279. 
Contains some material on seventeenth- and eighteenth-century academic 
eccentrics. Rev. in TLS, Oct. 4, p. 591. 


Barber, Peter. ‘‘Journal of a Traveller in Seotland 1795-1796."’ 
Scottish Historical Review, xxxvi (1957), 25-51. 


Bargar, B. D. ‘‘Chatham’s First Debate in the House of Lords.’’ 
Journal of Modern History, xx1x (1957), 361-62. 
Contains a letter ‘‘by the Earl of Dartmouth to his stepfather, the Earl of 
Guilford.’’ 
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Barlow, P. J. ‘‘Richard Wilson in the National Museum of Wales.’’ 
Connoisseur, CXXXIX (1957), 82-86. 
Illustrated. 


Batdorf, Franklin P. ‘‘John Bonnyecastle, Friend of George 
Crabbe.’’ N&Q, con (1957), 382-83. 
Supplement to DNB. Bonnycastle was Professor of Mathematics at the Royal 
Military Academy. 


Baxter, Stephen B. The Development of the Treasury, 1660-1702. 


London: Longmans, 1957. Pp. xi + 301. 
Rev. in TLS, Aug. 30, p. 521. 


Beik, Paul H. The French Revolution Seen from the Right. 1956. Cf. 
PQ, Xxxv1i, 297. 
Rev. by Joseph S. Brusher in Catholic Historical Review, Xi, 224-26; by 
Harold T. Parker in South Atlantic Quarterly, Lv1, 251. 


Bond, Maurice F. ‘‘Record Offices Today: Facts for Historians.’’ 
Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, xxx (1957), 
1-16. 


Brooke, John. The Chatham Administration, 1766-1768. 1956. Cf. 
PQ, Xxxvi, 298. 

Rev. by B. D. Bargar in Journal. of Modern History, xxix, 267-68; by Edward 
Boyle in The National and English Review, cxivul, 89-93; by Ian R. Christie in 
Contemporary Review, cxci, 118; by Richard Pares in EHR, LXxxtl, 333-37; by 
Robert Livingston Schuyler in Political Science Quarterly, LXxu, 441-42. 


Burt, Alfred LeRoy. The Evolution of the British Empire and Com- 
monwealth from the American Revolution. Boston: Heath; 
Toronto: Copp Clark, 1956. Pp. 950. 

Rev. (with others) by K. A. MacKirdy in Queen’s Quarterly, LXIv, 122-29. 


Butterfield, Herbert. George III and the Historians. London: Col- 


lins, 1957. Pp. 304. 

Rev. briefly by Michael Oakeshott in Spectator, Nov. 22, p. 718; by Richard 
Pares in New Statesman, Liv, 698-99; in front art. in TLS, Nov. 22, pp. 697-98. 
See corr. in TLS by H. Butterfield, Nov. 29, p. 721; L. B. Namier, Dec. 6, 
p. 739; H. Butterfield, Dec. 13, p. 757. 


Butterfield, Herbert. ‘‘George III and the Namier School.’’ En- 
counter, vi (April, 1957), 70-76. 


[Chippendale, Thomas]. The Gentleman and Cabinet-Maker’s 
Director. New edition, with an Introduction by Ralph Edwards. 


London : The Connoisseur, 1957. Pp. 34; 200 plates. 
Rev. by T. A. P. in Connoisseur, cxL, 267; in TLS, Nov. 8, p. 668. 


Churchill, Sir Winston. A History of the English Speaking Peoples. 
Vol. IIL: The Age of Revolution. London: Cassell, 1957. Pp. xi 
+. 332. New York: Dodd Mead, 1957. Pp. 402. 
Rev. by Pieter Gey] in History Today, vu, 857-61; in TLS, Oct. 18, p. 619. 


Churchill, Sir Winston. A History of the English Speaking Peoples. 
Vol. Il: The New World. 1956. Cf. PQ, xxxvi, 299. 
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Rev. by Robert Blackburn in Contemporary Review, cxct, 55-56; by D. J. 
McDougall in Canadian Historical Review, xxxviml, 157-59; by Caroline Robbins 
in AHR, Lxu, 888-89. 


Connell, Brian. Portrait of a Whig Peer: Compiled from the Papers 
of [Henry Temple, 1739-1802] the Second Viscount Palmerston. 
London: Deutsch, 1957. Pp. 488; 12 plates. 

Rev. in TLS, Oct. 25, p. 638. 


Coombs, Douglas. ‘‘Dr Davenant and the Debate on Franeco-Duteh 
Trade.’’ Economic History Review, x (1957), 94-103. 
Charles Davenant’s ms. ‘‘ Memorial concerning the Free Trade now tolerated 
between France and Holland’’ of 1705, and its significance. 


Coombs, Douglas S. ‘‘The Augmentation of 1709: A Study in the 
Workings of the Anglo-Dutch Alliance.’’ EHR, uxxu (1957), 
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xxxvi, 309. 
Rev. by Wesley Frank Craven in Political Science Quarterly, Lxxm, 440-41; 
briefly by Richard Pares in EHR, Lxxu, 177-78. 


Sadie, Stanley. ‘‘ Eighteenth-Century Byways on the Gramophone.’’ 
Music and Letters, xxxvim (1957), 378-87. 
Survey of available recordings of eighteenth-century music, including English. 


St. John-Stevas, N{[orman]. Obscenity and the Law. 1956. Cf. PQ, 
xxxvI, 309. 
Rev. by Harry Kalven, Jr. in Library Quarterly, xxvu, 201-08; by J. E. Hall 
Williams in Annals of the American Academy of Polétical and Social Science, 
cocx! (May, 1957), 190. 


Scenery of Great Britain and Ireland in Aquatint and Lithography, 


1770-1860. 1952. Cf. PQ, xxxn, 234. 
Rev. by I. A. Williams in Library, 5th ser., x11, 276-79. 


Schutz, John A. ‘‘British Marine Accounting and Auditor Edmund 
Herbert.’’ HLQ, xx (1957), 269-80. 
From the personal correspondence of Edmund Herbert with marine officers 
and regimental agents during the period 1740-1764. 
Sekler, Eduard. Wren and His Place in European Architecture. 
1956. Cf. PQ, xxxv1, 309. 
Rev. by Paul Zucker in Journal of Aesthetics g Art Criticism, xv, 500. 
Sidney, Thomas. Heirs Apparent. London: Allan Wingate, 1957. 
Pp. 276; 14 plates. 
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Emphasis on frequent conflicts between heirs apparent and the sovereigns 
they expected to succeed. Rev. in TLS, June 14, p. 362. 


Simms, J. G. ‘‘Lord Kilmallock’s Letters to His Wife.’’ Journal of 
the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, Lxxxvu (1957), 
135-40. 

‘The letters here printed were written in 1689 by Dominick, fourth Viscount 

Sarsfield of Kilmallock, to his wife Frances, sister of Patrick Sarsfield (later 

Ear! of Lucan).’’ 


Simms, J{ohn] G[erald]. The Williamite Confiscation in Jreland. 
1956. Cf. PQ, xxxvi, 309. 
Rev. by Homer L. Calkin in AHR, Lx, 180-81; by H. F. Kearney in 
Economic History Review, ix, 507; by H. F. Kearney in Studies, XLv1, 123-24; 
in TLS, April 5, p. 204. 


Smith, Charles Daniel. ‘‘Lucy North’s ‘Romance of Real Life.’ ”’ 
NE&Q, cou (1957), 114-17. 
Takes up the possibility (cf. N4-Q, 3rd ser., 11 [1862], 62-63) that the younger 
sister of Lord North may have been fathered by Frederick, Prince of Wales. 


Smith, Charlotte Watkins. Carl Becker: On History and the Climate 
of Opinion, 1956. Cf. PQ, xxxv1, 309. 
Rev. by Walter E. Bauer in Indiana Magazine of History, Lim, 112-15; by A. 
S. Eisenstadt in Political Science Quarterly, Lxxul, 295-97; by Harold T. Parker 
in South Atlantic Quarterly, Lv1, 122-23. 


Spink, Ian. ‘‘ English Seventeenth-Century Dialogues.’’ Music and 
Letters, xxxvi (1957), 155-63. 
Traces the change in musical taste from ‘‘choral dialogues’’ to ‘‘ recitative- 
dialogues,’’ as reflected in seventeenth-century songbooks; see ‘‘Corrigendum,’’ 
ibid., p. 314. 


Stenton, Doris Mary. The English Woman in History. London: 
Allen & Unwin; New York: Maemillan, 1957. Pp. xi + 364. 
Rev. by Grace Banyard in Contemporary Review, cxcl, 191; by Jane Hodge in 
History Today, v1, 269-70; by Margaret Lane in New Statesman, Lit, 386; in 
TLS, June 21, p. 382. 


Sutherland, Lucy S. ‘‘New Evidence on the Nandakuma Trial.’’ 
EHR, uxxu (1957), 438-65. 


Symonds, R. W. ‘‘Thomas Hope and the Greek Revival.’’ Connots- 
seur, cxL (1957), 226-29. 
The late eighteenth-century scholar, whose drawings of Eastern Mediter- 
ranean antiquities influenced artistic and literary taste. 


Thornton, A. P. West India Policy under the Restoration. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1956. Pp. vi + 280. 

Rev. briefly by J. H. Parry in EHR, uxxu, 545-46; by Ronald V. Sires in 
Journal of Modern History, xxtx, 124-25; by Charles Wilson in Economic Hts- 
tory Review, 1x, 501-02. 

Thrupp, Sylvia L. ‘‘The Role of Comparison in the Development of 
Economie Theory.’’ Journal of Economic History, xvu (1957), 
554-70. 

Touches on Adam Ferguson’s Essay on the History of Civil Society (1767) 
and Adam Smith. 
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Tilmouth, Michael. ‘‘The Royal Academies of 1695.’’ Music and 
Letters, xxxvul (1957), 327-34. 

Background of attempt made in London in 1695 ‘‘to found a Royal Academy 

which would provide instruction in several arts and sciences, including music.’’ 


Turner, E[rnest] S[ackville]. Gallant Gentlemen: A Portrait of the 
British Officer, 1660-1956. London: Michael Joseph, 1956. Pp. 
345. 

Rev. in TLS, Feb. 8, p. 78. 


Vanuxem, Jacques. ‘‘The Theories of Mabillon and Montfaucon on 
French Seulpture of the Twelfth Century.’’ Journal of the War- 
burg and Courtauld Institutes, xx (1957), 45-58. 

Emphasizes tendency to predate sculpture and associate it with Merovingian 
and Carolingian kings. 


Vinter, Dorothy. ‘‘The Acadian Exiles in England, 1756-1763.’’ 
Dalhousie Review, xxxvi (1957), 344-53. 


Walcott, Robert, Jr. English Politics in the Early Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. 1956. Cf. PQ, xxxv1, 310. 
Rev. by Willson H. Coates in Journal of Modern History, Xxxix, 128-29; by 
J. H. Plumb in EHR, Lxxu, 126-29; by Charles Daniel Smith in Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Speech, Xi, 433-34. 


Whinney, Margaret. ‘‘Flaxman and the Eighteenth Century: A 
Commemorative Lecture.’’ Journal of the Warburg and Court- 
auld Institutes, x1x (1956), 269-82. 


Whinney, Margaret, and Oliver Millar. English Art, 1625-1714. 
(Oxford History of English Art, edited by T. S. R. Boase, Vol. 
8.) Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1957. Pp. xxiv +- 391; 96 plates. 
Rev. by Christopher Hill in Spectator, March 15, p. 352; by R. E. in Con- 
noisseur, CXXXIX, 183-84; in TLS, Feb. 22, p. 108 (see Oliver Millar, corr. in 
TLS, March 8, p. 145; Viktor Furst, March 15, p. 161) ; oriefly in Yale Review, 
XLVI, No. 4, pp. Xiv-xvi. 


Wicker, E. R. ‘‘A Note on Jethro Tull: Innovator or Crank?’’ 
Agricultural History, xxx1 (1957), 46-48. 
Concludes he was both. 


Wilkes, John W. ‘‘ British Politics preceding the American Revolu- 
tion.’’ HLQ, xx (1957), 301-20. 


Discusses constitutional history from 1688 to about 1770 as a series of ex- 
periments to reestablish the executive power. 


Williams, Orlo Cyprian. The Clerical Organization of the House of 
Commons, 1661-1850. 1954. Cf. PQ, xxxv, 245; xxxvi, 311. 
Rev. by Caroline Robbins in Journal of Modern History, xxrx, 123-24. 


“ec 


Wilson, Charles. ‘‘ ‘Merecantilism’: Some Vicissitudes of an Idea.”’ 
Economic History Review, x (1957), 181-88. 


Wilson, Charles [Henry]. Profit and Power: A Study of England 
and the Dutch Wars. London : Longmans, 1957. Pp. vii +- 169. 
Rev. by C. R. Boxer in History Today, vu, 559; by E. W. Martin in Contem- 
porary Review, cxcu, 116-17; in TLS, July 5, p. 411. 
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Armytage, W. H. G. ‘‘Camisards in London (1706).’’ N&Q, ccu 
(1957), 471-74. 
French Protestant peasant refugees from the Cevennes and some English 
converts. 


Armytage, W. H. G. ‘‘The Moravian Communities in Britain.’’ 
Church Quarterly Review, civ (1957), 141-52. 
Largely concerned with the eighteenth century; includes a plan of the Chelsea 
settlement. 


Baines, Arnold H. J. ‘‘The Signatories of the Orthodox [Baptist] 
Confession of 1679.’’ Baptist Quarterly, xv (1957), 35-42, 74 
85, 122-28, 170-78. 


Balleine, G[eorge] R. Past Finding Out: The Tragic Story of 
Joanna Southcott and Her Successors. London: S. P. C. K.; 
New York: Maemillan, 1956. Pp. 151. 

Joanna Southcott, b. 1750, authoress of The Strange Effects of Faith. Rev. by 
Stephan Hopkinson in Church Quarterly Review, civil, 258-59; by Winthrop 8. 
a in Church History, xxvi, 391-92; by A. B. Webster in Theology, Lx, 
79-80. 


**Benjamin Franklin Defends Northwest Passage Navigation.’’ 
With an Introduction by Bertha Solis-Cohen. Princeton Univer- 
sity Library Chronicle, x1x (1957), 15-33. 

Letter of May 27, 1762, in Princeton Library, urging the authenticity of 
De Fonte’s seventeenth-century report on ‘‘navigation of the Northwest Pass- 
age through Canadian rivers, lakes, and bays.’’ Miss Solis-Cohen provides a 
concise and informative background. 


Bennett, G[areth] V[aughan]. White Kennett, 1660-1728, Bishop 
of Peterborough: A Study in the Political and Ecclesiastical 
History of the Early Eighteenth Century. (The Thirwall Prize 
Essay in the University of Cambridge, 1955.) London: S. P. C. 
K. for the Church Historical Society, 1957. Pp. xii + 290. 

Rev. by George Every in Cambridge Historical Journal, xm, 192-94; by J. H. 

Jacques in Theology, LX, 336-37; by A. P. Whitaker in Church Quarterly Review, 

oLvin, 537-38; in TLS, April 26, p. 261. 


Blake, John B. ‘‘Scientifie Institutions since the Renaissance: Their 
Role in Medical Research.’’ Proceedings of the American Philo- 


sophical Society, ct (1957), 31-62. 
Pp. 31-39 concern the period before 1800. 


Butt-Thompson, F. W. ‘‘ William Vidler.’’ Baptist Quarterly, xvu 
(1957), 3-9. 
Vidler (1758-1816) became ‘‘the recognized head of the British Uni- 
versalists.’’ 


Cadbury, Henry J. Quakerism and Early Christianity. (Swarthmore 


Lectures, 1957.) London: Allen & Unwin, 1957. Pp. [7] + 50. 
Rev. briefly in TLS, Aug. 2, p. 476. 
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Caroli Linnaei Systema Naturae. Tomus I: Regnum Animali. (A 
Photographie Facsimile of the First Volume of the Tenth 
Edition.) London: British Museum, 1956. Pp. v + 824. 

Rev. by Francis Hemming in Nature, cLXxIx, 1264 


Carpenter, Edward. The Protestant Bishop: Being the Life of 
Henry Compton, 1632-1713, Bishop of London. 1956. Cf. PQ, 


XXXVI, 312. 
Rev. by George Every in Theology, LX, 27-28; by A. Tindal Hart in Cambridge 
Historical Journal, xu, 86-88; by Norman Sykes in Church Quarterly Review, 
CLVIII, 383-85. 


Cochrane, Rexmond C. ‘‘Francis Bacon and the Rise of the Mechan- 
ical Arts in Eighteenth-Century England.’’ Annals of Science, 
xm (1956), 137-56. 

Cole, Alan. ‘‘The Social Origins of the Early Friends.’’ Journal of 
the Friends’ Historical Society, xLvm (1957), 99-118. 


Colie, Rosalie L. Light and Enlightenment: A Study of the Cam- 
bridge Platonists and the Dutch Arminians. London and New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1957. Pp. xviii +- 162. 

Rev. in N&Q, ccn, 550; in TLS, Aug. 9, p. 486. 


{[Cook, James]. The Journals of Captain James Cook on His Voyages 


of Discovery, Vol. I. 1955. Cf. PQ, xxxv1, 313. 
Rev. by J. N. L. Baker in EHR, txxul, 133-36; by Raymond Firth in Nature, 


CLXxrx, 390-91; by Harry Woolf in Isis, xLymI, 382-84. 


Cowen, David L. ‘‘The Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia.’’ Medical His- 
tory, 1 (1957), 123-39, 340-51. 


Cowie, Leonard W. Henry Newman: An American in London, 


1708-43. 1956. Cf. PQ, xxxv1i, 313. 
Rev. by W. K. Lowther Clarke in Church Quarterly Review, civmi, 112-13; 
by William L. Sachse in AHR, Lx, 181-82; by Margaret B. Tinkcom in 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, Lxxx1, 416-18. 


[Cowper, Spencer]. Letters of Spencer Cowper, Dean of Durham, 


1746-74. 1956. Cf. PQ, xxxvi, 313. 
Rev. briefly by Norman Sykes in EHR, Lxxu, 550-51; by J. H. 8S. Wild in 
Durham Unwersity Journal, xix, 127-28. 


Cragg, G[erald] R[obertson]. Puritanism in the Period of the Great 
Persecution, 1660-1688. Cambridge University Press, 1957. Pp. 


x + 326. 
Rev. by W. G. Addison in Theology, Lx, 469-71; by B. C. Goffin in N¢Q, ocn, 
413; by Christopher Hill in Spectator, June 21, pp. 817-18; by Erik Routley in 
Congregational Quarterly, Xxxv, 367-68; in TLS, July 19, p. 438. 


Cuming, G. J. ‘‘The Prayer Book in Convocation, November 1661.’’ 
Journal of Ecclesiastical History, vi (1957), 182-92. 


Daniel-Rops. ‘‘The Quietist Affair.’’ Translated by Bernard 


B. Gilligan. Thought, xxxn (1957), 485-515. 
On the quarrel between Bossuet and Fénelon and its background. 
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de Pauley, W. C. ‘‘A Study in Christian Perfection.’’ Hermathena, 
LXxxIx (1957), 39-53; xc (1957), 3-16. 
Includes a discussion of the views of Ralph Cudworth, Richard Baxter, 
Jeremy Taylor, Willam Law, and John Wesley. 


Dewhurst, Kenneth. The Quicksilver Doctor: The Life and Times 
of Thomas Dover, Physician and Adventurer. Bristol: Wright, 
1957. Pp. xii + 192. 


Dewhurst, Kenneth. ‘‘ A Symposium on Trigeminal Neuralgia. With 
Contributions by Locke, Sydenham, and Other Eminent Seven- 
teenth Century Physicians.’’ Journal of the History of Medicine, 
xm (1957), 21-36. 

‘*Locke’s accurate and detailed account of trigeminal neuralgia is the earliest 

European description of that affliction... .’’ 


Dibner, Bern. Early Electrical Machines: The Experiments and 
Apparatus of Two Enquiring Centuries (1600-1800) that Led to 
the Triumphs of the Electrical Age. Norwalk, Conn.: Burndy 
Library, 1957. Pp. 57. 

Rev. by Mario Gliozzi in Archives internationales d’histoire des sciences, x, 

142; by W. J. King in Journal of Modern History, xxx, 419. 


Duveen, Dennis [. and Herbert S. Klickstein. ‘‘ Benjamin Franklin 
(1706-1790) and Antoine Laurent Lavoisier (1748-1794).’’ Part 
I. ‘* Franklin and the New Chemistry.’ Part IT. ‘‘ Joint Investi- 
gations.’’ Part ITI. ‘‘Documentation.’’ Annals of Science, x1 
(1955), 103-28, 271-308; xm (1957), 30-46. 


**Eighteenth-Century Lectures.’’ Listener, tvmt (Dee. 12, 1957), 
974. 


Unsigned note on eighteenth-century popular science lectures in Bristol. 


’Epinasse, Margaret. Robert Hooke. 1956. Cf. PQ, xxxvi, 314. 

Rev. by John M. Hirschfield in Journal of Modern History, xxix, 290; by 
Peter Laslett in the article cited below; by Cecil J. Schneer in Jsis, xiv, 493- 
94; by Richard S. Westfall in AHR, Lxu, 670. 


Every, George. The High Church Party, 1688-1718. 1956. Cf. PQ, 
XXXVI, 314. 
Rev. by G. V. Bennett in Journal of Ecclesiastical History, vu, 255-56; 
briefly by Mary Ransome in EHR, Lxxtl, 752. 


Gay, Peter. ‘‘Carl Becker’s Heavenly City.’’ Political Science 
Quarterly, Lxxm (1957), 182-99. 
Severely critical of Becker’s The Heavenly City of the Eighteenth-Century 
Philosophers (New Haven, 1932). 


Guerlac, Henry. ‘‘ Joseph Black and Fixed Air: A Bicentenary Re- 
trospect with Some New or Little Known Material.’’ Jsis, xiv 
(1957), 124-51, 433-56. 


Henry, Stuart C. George Whitefield: Wayfaring Witness. Nashville 
and New York: Abingdon Press, 1957. Pp. 224. 
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Hill, Christopher. ‘‘John Mason and the End of the World.’’ His- 
tory Today, vu (1957), 776-80. 
Activities of a Fifth Monarchy man, 1646-1694. 


Hindle, Brooke. The Pursuit of Science in Revolutionary America, 
1735-1789. (Published for the Institute of Early American His- 
tory and Culture, Williamsburg, Virginia.) Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1956. Pp. xi + 410. 

Significant connections with Europe, especially Britain. Rev. by Wesley 

Frank Craven in Journal of Economic History, xvu, 161-62; by A. Hunter 

Dupree in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, LXxxX1, 95-96. 


Hobsbawm, E. J. ‘‘ Methodism and the Threat of Revolution in Bri- 
tain.’’ History Today, vir (1957), 115-24. 


The Methodist movement was not counter-revolutionary. 


Holt, P. M. ‘‘ Edward Pococke, 1604-1691: An English Orientalist.’’ 
History Today, vii (1957), 54-61. 


Huntington, Samuel P. ‘‘Conservatism as an Ideology.’’ American 
Political Science Review, 1 (1957), 454-73. 


James, Francis Godwin. North Country Bishop: A Biography of 
William Nicolson. (Yale Historical Publications, Miscellany, No. 
65.) Yale University Press, 1956. Pp. xiv +- 330. 

Rev. briefly by L. L. B. in Anglican Theological Review, XxxIx, 383-84; by 
Robert Walcott in AHR, Lxu, 897-98; in TLS, Aug. 2, p. 474. 

Jaszi, Osear, and John D. Lewis. Against the Tyrant: The Tradi- 
tion and Theory of Tyrannicide. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1957. 
Pp. ix + 288. 

Rev. by Crane Brinton in AHR, Lx, 79-80; by George H. Sabine in Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, cccxm (July, 1957), 
152-53. 

Kemp, Betty. King and Commons, 1660-1832. London: Maemillan ; 
New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1957. Pp. vii + 168. 

Rev. by Ian R. Christie in History Today, vu, 787-88. 

Kiseh, Bruno. ‘‘Ieonographies of Medical Portraits.’’ Journal of 
the History of Medicine, x11 (1957), 366-87. 

Bibliography, pp. 376-87. 

Klingberg, Frank J. (ed.). Carolina Chronicle of Dr. Francis Le 
Jau—1706-1717. Berkeley : University of California Press, 1956. 
Pp. vii + 220. 

A Huguenot who served for the S. P. C. K. Rev. by Richard C. Madden in 
Catholic Historical Review, xii, 116. 

Koyré, Alexandre. ‘‘ A Documentary History of the Problem of Fall 
from Kepler to Newton (De Motu Gravium Naturaliter Caden- 
tium in Hypothesi Terrae Motae).’’ Transactions of the American 
Philosophical Society, new ser., XLV (1955), 329-95. Cf. PQ, 
Xxxv, 248 ; xxxv1, 315. 

Rev. by I. Bernard Cohen in Journal of the History of Medicine, x1, 280-82; 
by Charles C. Gillispie in AHR, Lx1, 426-27; by Thomas 8. Kuhn in Isis, xLviil, 
91-93. 
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Kuhn, Thomas S. The Copernican Revolution: Planetary Astronomy 
in the Development of Western Thought. Harvard University 
Press, 1957. Pp. xviii + 297. 


Langton, Edward. ‘‘Nicholas Lewis Zinzendorf: The Count Who 
Became a Bishop.’’ London Quarterly & Holborn Review, 


CLxxx1I (1957), 140-45. 
Popular sketch of the eighteenth-century missionary of the Moravian church. 


Laslett, Peter. ‘‘The ‘Scientist’ in Seventeenth-Century England.’’ 
Cambridge Historical Journal, xim (1957), 183-86. 
A review article covering The Diary of John Evelyn, ed. E. 8. de Beer (Ox- 
ford, 1956); R. T. Petersson, Sir Kenelm Digby (London, 1956); Margaret 
’Epinasse, Robert Hooke (London, 1956). 


Oeuvres de Lavoisier: Correspondance. Recueillé et annotaté par 
René Fric. Fascicule Il: 1770-1775. Préface de Louis de Broglie. 
Paris: Albin Michel, 1957. Pp. 296. 

Rev. in TLS, Sept. 13, p. 548. 


Lerner, L. D. ‘‘Puritanism and the Spiritual Autobiography.’’ 
Hibbert Journal, tv (1957), 373-86. 


Reflections on Bunyan and others. 


McRae, Robert. ‘‘The Unity of the Sciences: Bacon, Descartes, and 
Leibniz.’’ JHI, xvim (1957), 27-48. 


‘«For Bacon the basis of this unity is nature, for Descartes it is the mind .... 
Certain conceptions of both Bacon and Descartes were brought together by 
Leibniz, the third of the great contributors of that century to the idea of the 
unity of the sciences.’’ 


Mandelbaum, Maurice. ‘‘The Scientifie Background of Evolutionary 
Theory in Biology.’’ JHI, xvim (1957), 342-61. 
Includes some eighteenth-century material. 
Marlowe, John. The Puritan Tradition in English Isfe. London: 


Cresset Press, 1956. Pp. [7] + 148. 
Rev. by S. Reed Brett in Contemporary Review, cxci, 251-52; by Christopher 
Hill in Spectator, April 19, p. 522; by V. 8. Pritchett in New Statesman, Lim, 
103-04; in TLS, Feb. 1, p. 62. 


Merton, Stephen. ‘‘Microcosm, Epitome, and Seed: Some Seven- 
teenth Century Analogies.’’ History of Ideas News Letter, m 
(1957), 54-57. 

Tilustrations of these terms, largely from Sir Thomas Browne. 

Meyer, Gerald Dennis. The Scientific Lady in England, 1650-1760. 
1955. Cf. PQ, xxxvi, 315. 

Rev. by Iréne Simon in English Studies, xxxvill, 273-75. 

Mortimer, R. S. ‘‘ Marriage Discipline in Early Friends. A Study in 
Church Administration Illustrated from Bristol Records.’’ Jour- 
nal of the Friends’ Historical Society, xLvm1 (1957), 175-95. 


Mullett, Charles F. The Bubonic Plague and England. 1956. Cf. 
PQ, xxxvi, 316. 
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Rev. by John J. O’Connor in Catholic Historical Review, xu, 375-76; by 
F. N. L. Poynter in Journal of the History of Medicine, xu, 90-92; by George 
Rosen in AHR, Lx, 382-83. 


Nahm, Milton C. The Artist as Creator: An Essay of Human Free- 


dom. Baltimore : Johns Hopkins Press, 1956. Pp. xi + 352. 
Rev. by M. H. Abrams in Kenyon Review, xix, 302-06; by Matthew Lipman in 
Journal of Philosophy, itv, 445-50. 


Noble, David W. ‘‘Carl Becker: Science, Relativism, and the Di- 
lemma of Diderot.’’ Ethics, uxvm (1957), 233-48. 


Nuttall, Geoffrey. Visible Saints: The Congregational Way, 1640- 


1660. Oxford: Blackwell, 1957. Pp. xi + 178. 
Rev. by O. R. Johnston in Evangelical Quarterly, xxx, 238-39; briefly in 
TLS, June 21, p. 387. 


Payne, L. M. ‘‘Sir Charles Searburgh’s Harveian Oration, 1662.’’ 
Journal of the History of Medicine, xm (1957), 158-64. 


Provides background on the Harveian Orations in the Restoration. 


Poynter, F. N. L. ‘‘A Unique Copy of George Armstrong’s Printed 
Proposals for Establishing the Dispensary for Sick Children, 
London, 1769.’’ Medical History, 1 (1957), 65-66; 4 plates. 


Poynter, F. N. L. ‘‘An Unnoticed English Version of Harvey’s De 
Motu Cordis, London, 1714.’’ Journal of the History of Medicine, 
xm (1957), 256-58. 


Price, Kingsley Blake. ‘‘Ernst Cassirer and the Enlightenment.’’ 
JHI, xvm (1957), 101-12. 
Highly critical examination of The Philosophy of the Enlightenment (1932; 
English translation, 1951). 


Ratcliff, E. C. ‘‘The English Usage of Eucharistic Consecration, 
1548-1662.’’ Theology, Lx (1957), 229-36, 273-80. 


Robinson, Eric. ‘‘ The Lunar Society and the Improvement of Scien- 
tific Instruments.’’ Annals of Science, xm (1956), 296-304; xm 
(1957), 1-8. 


Rooseboom, Maria. Microscopium. Leyden: National Museum for the 
History of Science, 1956. Pp. 59. 
An illustrated account of the development of the microscope. Rev. by Morris 
C. Leikind in Journal of the History of Medicine, x1, 529. 


Rosenberg, Albert. ‘‘The Sarah Stout Murder Case: An Early Ex- 
ample of the Doctor as an Expert Witness.’’ Journal of the His- 
tory of Medicine, xm (1957), 61-70. 

Case in Hertford, 1699, in which Dr. Hans Sloane, Samuel Garth, and the 
eminent surgeon, William Cowper, gave evidence. 


Rosenfield, Leonora Cohen. ‘‘ Peripatetic Adversaries of Cartesian- 
ism in 17th Century France.’’ Review of Religion, xxm (1957), 
14-20. 
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Rupp, Ernest Gordon. Six Makers of English Religion, 1500-1700. 


London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1957. Pp. xii +- 13-127. 
Chapters on Milton, Bunyan, and Watts. 


Sampson, R[onald] V[ictor]. Progress in the Age of Reason: The 
Seventeenth Century to the Present Age. London: Heinemann; 
Harvard University Press, 1956. Pp. vi + 259. 

Rev. by Peter Gay in Political Science Quarterly, LXx1, 622-24; by A. J. P. 

Taylor in New Statesman, Li, 518; by J. W. N. Watkins in History Today, vu, 

339. 


Schofield, Robert E. ‘‘ Membership of the Lunar Society of Birming- 
ham.’’ Annals of Science, x (1956), 118-36. 


Schofield, Robert E. ‘‘The Organization of Science in the Lunar 
Society of Birmingham.’’ Jsis, xvi (1957), 408-15. 
Members included Boulton, Erasmus Darwin, Priestley, Watt, and Wedgwood. 


Short, H. L. ‘‘ Warrington Academy.’’ Hibbert Journal, tv1 (1957), 
1-7 


A short-lived but influential dissenting academy 1757-1787. 


Simon, Walter G. ‘‘The Restoration Episecopate and the Popish 
Plot.’’ Anglican Theological Review, Xxx1x (1957), 139-47. 


Singer, Charles, E. J. Holmyard, A. R. Hall, and Trevor I. Williams 
(eds.). A History of Technology, Vol. 111: From the Renaissance 
to the Industrial Revolution. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1957. Pp. 
xxxviii + 766; many illustrations. 


Sykes, Norman. Old Priest and New Presbyter. 1956. Cf. PQ, xxxvl, 
317. 
Rev. by G. W. Bromiley in Scottish Historical Review, Xxxvi, 155-57. 


‘ 


ykes, Norman. William Wake, Archbishop of Canterbury, 1657- 
1737. 2 vols. Cambridge University Press, 1957. Pp. xiii +- 366; 
[2] + 289; 3 plates. 

Rev. by George Chichester in Theology, Lx, 467-69; by Alec Vidler in 

Spectator, July 5, pp. 22, 24; in TLS, June 21, p. 385 . 

Towlson, Clifford William]. Moravian and Methodist: Relation- 
ships and Influences in the Eighteenth Century. London: Ep- 
worth Press, 1957. Pp. ix + 265. 

Rev. by W. L. Doughty in London Quarterly § Holborn Review, cLXxxil, 231- 
32; by A. Victor Murray in Congregational Quarterly, xxxv, 272; in TLS, 
March 8, p. 149. 

Tuveson, Ernest. ‘‘Ideas of Progress.’’ History of Ideas News 
Letter, 11 (1957), 2-6. 

Review of Albert Salomon, The Tyranny of Progress (New York, 1955). 


van den Berg, Johannes. Constrained by Jesus’ Love: An Inquiry 
into the Motives of the Missionary Awakening in Great Britain 
between 1698 and 1815. Kampen, [Netherlands]: J. H. Kok, 
1956. Pp. ix + 238. 
Rev. by R. Pierce Beaver in Church History, xxv, 301-02. 
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Wakefield, Gordon Stevens. Puritan Devotion: Its Place in the 
Development of Christian Piety. London: Epworth Press, 1957. 
Pp. xii + 170. 

Rev. in TLS, Sept. 20, p. 565. 

Westin, Gunnar, and Winthrop S. Hudson. ‘‘Who Were the Bap- 

tists?’’ Baptist Quarterly, xvu (1957), 53-60. 


Wilkie, J. S. ‘‘The Idea of Evolution in the Writings of Buffon.’’ 
Annals of Science, xu (1956), 48-62, 212-27, 255-66. 


Wolin, Sheldon S. ‘‘Calvin and the Reformation: The Political 
Education of Protestantism.’’ American Political Science Review, 
LI (1957), 428-53. 
Calvin’s contribution to ideas of order, civil power, the nature and source of 
political ideas. 


Wood, Alexander. Thomas Young, Natural Philosopher, 1773-1829. 
Completed by Frank Oldham, with a Memoir of Alexander Wood 
by Charles E. Raven. Cambridge University Press, 1954. Pp. xx 
+ 355. 
Rev. by N. H. de V. Heathcote in Isis, xivi1, 93-96. 
Wood, A[rthur] Skevington. Thomas Haweis, 1734-1820. London: 
S. P. C. K. for the Church Historical Society, 1957. Pp. xi + 292; 
3 plates. 
A clergyman who was influential in the Evangelical Revival. Rev. by Michael 


Hennell in Theology, Lx, 471-73; by Geoffrey F. Nuttall in Congregational 
Quarterly, xxxv, 368-69; in TLS, Sept. 27, p. 581. 


Wright, A. Dickson. ‘‘Quacks through the Ages.’’ Journal of the 
Royal Society of Arts, cv (1957), 161-77. 


A paper read before the Society; largely on the eighteenth century. 


IV. LITERARY HISTORY AND CRITICISM 


Axelrad, A. José. Le Théme de Sophonisbe dans les principales 
tragédies de la littérature occidentale. 1956. Cf. PQ, xxxv1, 318. 
Rev. briefly by Cl{aude] David in Etudes germaniques, x11, 369; by R. C. 
Knight in French Studies, x1, 349-50; by Hugh Powell in MLR, Lu, 245-46. 


Barber, Charles L. The Idea of Honour in the English Drama, 1591- 


1700. (Gothenburg Studies in English, 6.) Géteborg: [Elanders 
Boktryckeri}, 1957. Pp. 362. 


Bateson, F. W. ‘‘Second Thoughts: II. L. C. Knights and Restora- 
tion Comedy.’’ Essays in Criticism, vm (1957), 56-67. 
Further comment by William Empson and by Norman N. Holland, ibid., pp. 
318-22. 
Bloom, Edward <A. ‘‘Labors of the Learned: Neoclassie Book Re- 
viewing Aims and Teehniques.’’ SP, trv (1957), 537-63. 


Bolgar, R{obert] R. The Classical Heritage and Its Beneficiaries. 
1954. Cf. PQ, xxxiv, 255; xxxvi, 318. 
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Rev. by Marshall Clagett in Isis, xivu1, 80-81; by Martin R. P. McGuire in 
Catholic Historical Review, xu, 501-03. 


Bond, Richmond P. (ed.). Studies in the Early English Periodical. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1957. Pp. 206. 
This volume is made up of a collection of essays on the early periodical by 
Mr. RB. P. Bond and a group of his former students: Messrs. Robert Waller 
Achurch, William F. Belcher, Nicholas Joost, W. O. S. Sutherland, Jr., James 
Hodges, and George P. Winship. Although the separate essays treat topics of con- 
siderable variety, the volume is given a measure of unity by the comprehensive 
introduction provided by Mr. Bond and by the systematic ordering of the 
essays to suggest both the chronological development of the periodical and a 
variety of methods which may be used in studying it. 

The introduction, which is a concise account of the early periodical in all of 
its forms, will be the most useful part of the book. Mr. Bond here makes some 
fundamental distinctions, such as that between the periodical essay and the 
newspaper, which are firmly based on exhaustive knowledge; and he suggests 
categories by which the large number of periodicals may be classified. ‘‘ Setting 
aside the newspaper, we find that in the periodical the most satisfactory process 
of division is one founded on literary form and reinforced by a consideration 
of subject matter’’ (p. 15). In his own survey he gives attention to both form 
and subject matter. His economy of statement should not obscure the fact of 
his thoroughness. To illustrate his accomplishment, in a single paragraph (p. 
42), he discusses the periodicals which are devoted mainly to prose fiction, 
naming all of them, so far as I can judge. The information he assembles will 
be of high value to students of the history of fiction. The heavy load of his 
factual material notwithstanding, he writes briskly—though occasionally he 
strikes a jarring note in the choice of words which are too vivid for his purpose 
(e.g., ‘‘ proseman,’’ ‘‘eightscore’’). 

The essays on separate periodicals all make valid points, though some of them 
accomplish much more than others. Mr. Joost, who writes on ‘‘The Authorship 
of the Free-Thinker,’’ has, I think, the happiest subject, the subject providing 
the largest area for exploration. The journal itself is important and, prior to 
Mr. Joost’s researches, had been the subject of little investigation. Mr. Joost 
identifies the authors of 208 issues, in whole or in part, out of a total 
run of 350 issues; and in the course of making the identifications he 
presents enough of the circumstances attending the journal’s run to remove 
the obscurity which has surrounded it. At least one of his arguments for 
identifying authors, however, is not convincing. He observes that (p. 108) ‘‘In 
general, the use of the editorial ‘I’ when it occurs in prose that functions as 
editorial exposition becomes the assumptive norm for determining Philips’ 
work as editor.’’ Yet this editorial ‘I’ occurs in such a context within a 
fragment of an essay, in Richard Steele’s handwriting, apparently intended 
for the Freethinker (quoted in part on p. 121). To be sure, this fragment never 
appeared in the journal; even so, it would suggest that occasional contributors 
felt no reluctance to employ the first person pronoun with its implied reference 
to the fictional conductor, the ‘‘ Freethinker.’’ 

Space permits only brief notice of most of the essays. Mr. Achurch argues con- 
vincingly that the decrease of news in the later numbers of the Tatler is at- 
tributable to ‘‘the decrease of sustained newsworthy events abroad from the 
middle of May, 1709, through the winter of 1710 and a change in the periodicity 
of the London Gazette’’ (p. 59). I have only one minor criticism: he implies 
(note 28) that the presence of a document originated by Steele in the Blen- 
heim collection is corroborating evidence for assuming that Lord Sunderland 
was its recipient. Not at all; the largest surviving collection of Steele’s papers 
on all subjects is deposited at Blenheim. Mr. Belcher in ‘‘The Sale and Distri- 
bution of the British Apollo’’ assembles information about the routine business 
affairs of this periodical which was one of the earliest to be sold by subscrip- 
tion; and he rightly suggests that this information has some applicability to 
eighteenth-century periodical publication generally. Mr. Sutherland examines 
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the ‘‘Essay Forms in the Prompter,’’ concluding that structurally the essays 
fall into five main classes according to ‘‘the relation of the parts of the essay, 
the developed thoughts, to the main theme and to each other’’ (p. 139). His 
study is interesting as one of the first attempts to apply modern rhetorical 
analysis to the eighteenth-century essay. Mr. Hodges in ‘‘ The Female Spectator, 
A Courtesy Periodical,’’ describes the relationship between this periodical and 
earlier courtesy-book literature; he establishes the fact of a close relationship, 
to be sure, but he expends more argument in doing so than is needed. Mr. Win- 
ship in ‘‘The Printing History of the World,’’ an essay in descriptive bibliog- 
raphy, emphasizes the fact that the serial publication of an eighteenth-century 
periodical was frequently viewed as a mere preliminary to the publication of 
the collected essays in book form.—JoHN Lortis. 


Branam, George C. Eighteenth-Century Adaptations of Shake- 
spearean Tragedy. 1956. Cf. PQ, xxxvi, 319-20. 
Rev. by Arthur H. Scouten in Shakespeare Quarterly, vill, 547-48; by George 
W. Stone, Jr. in MLN, uxxnu, 451-52. 


Bredvold, Louis I. ‘‘Some Basic Issues of the Eighteenth Century.”’ 


Michigan Alumnus Quarterly Review, uxtv (1957), 45-54. 
The development of the idea of the natural goodness of human nature. 


Brinkley, Roberta Florence (ed.). Coleridge on the Seventeenth 
Century. 1955. Cf. PQ, xxxv, 253-54; xxxv1, 320. 
Rev. (with another work) by M. H. Abrams in MLN, uxxn, 56-60; briefly 
by H. M. Margoliouth in RES, new ser., vii, 101-02. 


Cazamian, L. ‘‘ Histoire de la critique littéraire moderne.’’ Etudes 
anglaises, x (1957), 226-30. 
A review article on Vols. I (listed below) and II of René Wellek’s History 
of Modern Criticism, 1750-1950. 


Chapin, Chester F. Personification in Eighteenth-Century English 
Poetry. 1955. Cf. PQ, xxxv, 254-55 ; xxxv1, 320. 
Rev. by A. R. Humphreys in RES, new ser., vil, 310-11. 


Clark, William Smith. The Early Irish Stage. 1955. Cf. PQ, xxxv, 
256-57 ; xxxvi, 321. 
Rev. (with another work) by Leo Hughes, MLN, txxtl, 55-56. 


Cohen, Ralph. ‘‘ Association of Ideas and Poetic Unity.’’ PQ, xxxv1 
(1957), 465-74. 

Mr. Cohen attempts to show that Hume, Fordyce, Gerard, Kames, and their 
followers used the concept of association to modify older formal ideas of 
poetic unity. 

Cooper, Lane. The Poetics of Aristotle: Its Meaning and Influence. 
Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1956. Pp. 157. 


Reissue of 1923 edition. Rev. by John A. Oesterle in The New Scholasticism, 
XXXI, 426-28. 


Crind, Anna Maria. J Letterati della Restaurazione nella relazione 
magalottiana del 1668. (Biblioteca degli eruditi e dei bibliofili, 
Vol. 24.) Florence: Sansini, 1956: Pp. 26. 


Cutts, John P. ‘‘Cromwell’s Conspiracy 1660.’’ N&Q, ccu (1957), 
534-38. 
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An anonymous tragi-comedy of 1660 and a song in it attributed to Alexander 
Brome. 


Daiches, David. Critical Approaches to Literature. 1956. Cf. PQ, 
Xxxvi, 321-22. 

Rev. (snippily) by K. W. Grandsen in Twentieth Century, cLx1, 497-98; by 
J. B. Hall in Comparative Literature, 1x, 263-64; by James Miche in London 
Magazine, 1v (April, 1957), 75-79; by Howard Sergeant in Contemporary 
Review, cxXcl, 252-53; in middle art. in TLS, Jan. 11, p. 22. 


de la Torre, Lillian. Actress: Being the Story of Sarah Siddons.... 
New York: Nelson, 1957. Pp. 223. 
While designed for younger readers, this is a biography based on original 
research. 


Dieckmann, Liselotte. ‘‘Renaissance Hieroglyphies.’’ Comparative 
Literature, 1x (1957), 308-21. 

Examination of the hieroglyphical tradition (particularly the importance of 
Horapollo’s Hieroglyphica, discovered in 1419) and its influence on such related 
traditions as the emblem book and the symbolic masque. Includes some eight- 
eenth-century materials concerned with the attack on the enigmatic hieroglyphs. 


Dobbins, Austin C. ‘‘Chaucer Allusions: 1619-1732.’’ MLQ, xvi 
(1957), 309-12. 
Two allusions after 1660. 


Dobson, E[ric] J. English Pronunciation, 1500-1700. Vol. 1: Survey 
of the Sources. Vol. I1: Phonology. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1957. Pp. xxiii + 444; vi + 445-1078. 

Rev. in TLS, May 24, p. 324. 

For many years information about the sound system of Early Modern English 
was derived chiefly from the works of contemporary orthoepists and phoneticians, 
Suddenly during the second decade of the present century a new kind of evi- 
dence was put to use, namely the so-called occasional, that is to say unconsciously 
phonetic spellings from letters, diaries, and other familiar records, written in 
the main by persons who did not adhere rigidly to the orthographic spellings of 
the time. Heavy reliance upon them by Zachrisson, Wyld, and their students 
resulted in a considerable modification of the views previously held concerning 
the chronology of sound changes characteristic of the modern period. ‘‘It ap- 
pears to me incontestable,’’ wrote H. C. Wyld, ‘‘that we must put the ‘vowel 
shift’ much further back than we were formerly accustomed to do.’’ 

The present work by E. J. Dobson is an attempt to redress the balance. ‘‘It 
began,’’ so the author tells us, ‘‘as an attempt to review completely and in 
sequence, and to reappraise the writings of the English-born authors who, 
between 1500 and 1700, dealt with spelling and pronunciation.’’ Professor 
Dobson justifies his re-examination of these materials first on the ground that 
though individual authors had often enough been made the subject of mono- 
graphs, ‘‘few scholars since Ellis—whose knowledge, because he was first in 
the field, was necessarily limited—had made a consecutive study of all these 
writers, and none had given a satisfactory historical account of them.’’ He 
believes, in addition, that much of what has hitherto been said about them is 
based on an imperfect understanding of what they were attempting to do and 
of what they had actually written. This impressive work, therefore, represents 
a return to and an analysis of the original sources. 

Accordingly, the first of Professor Dobson’s two volumes is devoted to a 
survey of the material. Singled out for particularly detailed treatment are 
twelve sixteenth- and seventeenth-century spelling reformers and nine seven 
teenth-century phoneticians. In addition some two dozen authors and compilers 
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of grammars and spelling books, interlingual dictionaries, shorthand systems, 
rhyming dictionaries, and lists of homophones are treated somewhat more 
briefly. As a compendium of writers on Early Modern English Pronunciation, 
the book has no equal. 

In general the treatment of the principal authorities follows.a fairly set 
pattern. A biographical sketch is followed by an account of the chief works, 
from which the most striking phonological conclusions are culled and presented. 
Previous scholarship concerned with the work or individual in question is care- 
fully evaluated and Professor Dobson concludes with an over-all appraisal of the 
authenticity of the evidence. The following will serve as a brief example of 
the judicious tone which is maintained throughout: ‘‘We may conclude our 
discussion, then, by stating that Hodges describes, with an accuracy which is 
surprising in a system intended, not for the niceties of scientific phonetics, but 
for the teaching of reading, a pronunciation which is a form of the standard 
speech of his day.’’ 

The second volume is a conventionally organized phonology, pulling together 
in terms of the individual sounds and their development, the evidence which he 
has derived from his close examination of the various authors and their works. 
He quite regularly compares his conclusions with those of Wyld and Zachrisson 
and also with the chronology and phonetic interpretations which are to be 
found in Luick. One appendix is devoted to an examination and refutation of 
Danielsson’s hypothesis that John Hart came of a Middlesex family and was 
educated at Cambridge. 

Fundamentally Professor Dobson bases his case for the validity of evidence 
drawn from the orthoepists and phoneticians upon the following premise: ‘‘ Any 
spelling which deliberately departs from the conventional and, however im- 
amp is phonetic in intention, is likely to record a number of facts in a 
ess ambiguous way than mere ‘occasional spellings’ in the writings of persons 
whose observance of phonetic principles is a matter of accident and not design.’’ 
He defends them as a group against the charges of recording unnatural, artifi- 
cial, and old-fashioned pronunciations, excessively influenced by conventional 
spelling, though he does admit that some of them calculated ‘‘that there 
would be more chance of securing the adoption of their reformed spellings if 
they avoided unnecessary departure from convention.’’ 

The net result of Professor Dobson’s work is the re-establishment of relatively 
late dates for the development of many Modern English sounds, tempered only 
by a greater recognition than we have had hitherto of the possibility of ‘‘ many 
variant pronunciations, many levels and styles of speech co-existing at any time; 
and that the accepted norms of pronunciation of one generation were not 
merely apt to differ from but were sometimes not even directly developed from, 
those of a previous generation.’’ His account of the modern development of 
ME i may be teken as a case in point. The principal conclusion to the effect 
that ‘‘the present unrounded and lowered vowel does not make its appearance 
until 1640’’ takes us back to where we were at the time of Jespersen’s Modern 
English Grammer with this difference: Professor Dobson does concede that 
‘“ME @ was occasionally unrounded in dialectal speech from the early fifteenth 
century, in Cockney speech from c. 1525 and in StE from ec. 1550.’’ 

In sharp contrast, an examination of much of the same evidence has led 
Kokeritz to conclude in his Shakespeare’s Pronunciation that ‘‘by the end of 
the sixteenth century ... ME «% had obviously become an unrounded, centralized, 
lowered vowel, qualitatively not very different from modern [a].’’ 

From the point of view of present-day structural linguistics the most notice- 
able lack in Professor Dobson’s work is an over-all phonemic interpretation of 
Early Modern English comparable to that suggested by A. A. Hill in his excel- 
lent review of Kékeritz (Language, xx1x, 549-60). This is all the more surpris- 
ing in view of the author’s statement that ‘‘it is only with phonemes that the 
historian of the language can safely deal.’’ Like K6keritz, Dobson flatly 
rejects Jespersen’s suggestion that the coalescence of ME [a:] and [e:I], 
[o:] and [o:u] may well have resulted in a diphthong, but surely one of the 
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most intriguing problems of English historical phonology is the point at which 
complex nuclei are to be recognized. At the same time it must be recalled that 
the work on this book proceeded over a period of twenty years and that it was 
begun at a time when phonemic techniques were much less advanced than at 
present. This final observation is offered not in criticism of the present author 
or to belittle the truly considerable service which he has performed but rather 
to suggest a desideratum for future research. ALBERT H. MARCKWARDT. 


Edel, Leon. Literary Biography. (Alexander Lectures, 1955-56.) 
London: Hart-Davis, 1957. Pp. x + 113. 
Rev. in leading art. in TLS, Nov. 15, p. 689. 


Ewald, William Bragg, Jr. The Newsmen of Queen Anne. 1956. Cf. 
PQ, xxxv1i, 323. 
Rev. by Fritz Wolken in Archiv fiir das Studiwm der neueren Sprachen, cxciv, 
333-34; in TLS, Feb. 8, p. 78. 


Ford, Boris (ed.). From Blake to Byron. (Pelican Guide to English 
Literature, Vol. 5.) [Harmondsworth and Baltimore] : Penguin 
Books, 1957. Pp. 314. 


Ford, Boris (ed.). From Dryden to Johnson. (Pelican Guide to 
English Literature, Vol. 4.) [Harmondsworth and Baltimore] : 


Penguin Books, 1957. Pp. 512. 
Rev. by Fritz Wolken in Archiv fiir das Studiwm der neueren Sprachen, cxciv, 
335-36; in TLS, April 5, p. 210. 


Fox, Adam. ‘‘ English Poetry in the Reign of George III: Continuity 
and Contrast.’’ English, xt (1957), 170-73. 


Francis, Basil. ‘‘ John Rich’s ‘Proposals.’ ’’ Theatre Notebook, xn 
(1957), 17-19. 
Documents illuminating Rich’s financing of the first Covent Garden Theatre 
in 1731. 


Garai, Pierre. ‘‘Le Cartésianisme et le classicisme anglais.’’ Revue de 
littérature comparée, xxx1 (1957), 373-87. 


Gauger, Hildegard. Die Kunst der politischen Rede in England. 
Tiibingen : Niemeyer, 1952. Pp. viii + 259. 
Rev. by Rudolf Stamm in Anglia, Lxxv, 254-56. 


Goldberg, M. A. ‘‘The Language of Art and Reality: A Study of 


Eighteenth-Century Hill Poems.’’ Boston University Studies in 
English, m1 (1957), 65-76. 


Gore-Brown, Robert. Gay Was the Pit: The Life and Times of Anne 
Oldfield, Actress (1683-1730). London: Max Reinhardt, 1957. 


Pp. 192. 
Rev. by Gerard Fay in Spectator, July 5, p. 24; in TLS, June 28, p. 399. 


Groom, Bernard. The Diction of Poetry from Spenser to Bridges. 
1955. Cf. PQ, xxxvi, 323-24. 
Rev. by John Arthos in JEGP, tvt, 473-76; by Wilhelmina Gordon in Queen’s 
Quarterly, Lx1v, 151-52; by V. de Sola Pinto in N&Q, cct, 364-65; briefly by 
Howard Sergeant in English, x1, 66; briefly in TLS, Jan. 25, pp. 54-55. 
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Halliday, F. E. The Cult of Shakespeare. London: Duckworth, 1957. 
Pp. xiii + 218. 


Hatzfeld, Helmut A. ‘‘Baroque Style: Ideology and the Arts.’’ 
Bucknell Review, vu (1957), 71-79. 


Herrick, Marvin T. Tragicomedy. 1955. Cf. PQ, xxxv, 259; xxxv1, 
325. 
Rev. by E. B. O. Borgerhoff in Romanic Review, xiv, 46-51. 


Hipple, Walter J., Jr. The Beautiful, the Sublime, & the Picturesque 
in Eighteenth-Century British Aesthetic Theory. Carbondale: 
University of Southern Illinois Press, 1957. Pp. vi + 390; 4 
plates. 

Professor Hipple’s book is a study of some eighteenth-century British 
theorists who Saad with some problems of the beautiful, the sublime, the 
picturesque. The introduction seeks to dissociate the book from a history of 
these concepts—from works like Monk’s The Sublime and Hussey’s The Pic- 
turesque—and indicates its concern with philosophic principles, methods of 
argument, and types of systems which writers developed in treating these sub- 
jects. The organization of the book reveals its approach: following the intro- 
ductory principles and distinctions, Professor Hipple discusses, in chronological 
order, specific works on the beautiful and sublime by Addison, Hutcheson, 
Hume (the essays on taste and tragedy), Hogarth, Gerard, Burke, Lord Kames, 
Blair, Sir Joshua Reynolds (a general discussion of method in the Discourses 
and Idler), Reid and Alison. These analyses which present varied methods of 
system construction are followed by writers predominantly concerned with the 
picturesque: Gilpin, Sir Uvedale Price, Humphry Repton, R. P. Knight. The 
writers are also used to demonstrate the nature of critical controversies and 
the Price-Repton-Knight controversy is analyzed from this view. The analysis 
of specific writers concludes with a discussion of Dugald Stewart, who reviewed 
the work of the eighteenth-century theoreticians and drew ‘‘from the various 
systems of that age insights which could . . . be included in a fresh arrangement 
in a genetic account, part of the general History of the Human Mind’’ (p. 
302). In the last section, ‘‘Retrospect,’’ the author applies a different per- 
spective, viewing the systems as parts of a continuum dealing with common 
subjects and briefly suggests ‘‘some at least of these general characteristics of 
the age . . . and such shifts and tendencies as can be observed within that 
continuum’’ (p. 303). 

In its concern with method this study relies upon distinctions within a group 
of problems about the sublime, the beautiful, and the picturesque. For example, 
the manner in which Addison’s system is different from any other system, 
whether it be the result of his principles (‘‘Addison’s aesthetic theory is 
valuable . . . for its clear and simple formulation of a set of problems that 
were to exercise many of the keenest minds for the following century and more, 
and which established as well a vogue in popular taste and a pattern for 
practicing artists’’), or his methods of argument (literal or dialectical and the 
distinctions which stem from them). In the use of this method Professor Hipple 
wishes to avoid the fragmentation of discussions of the picturesque, the beauti- 
ful and the sublime which are not based on a study of the coherent system from 
which such comments stem but merely local texts. Thus, he is making statements 
not only about method but also about the substance of a particular writer’s 
theory, either factual (‘‘The eighth and last of the essays, ‘Of Taste,’ is Reid’s 
only contribution to aesthetic theory’’) or interpretive (‘‘ Yet there is often 
real novelty concealed beneath the platitudinous manner so characteristic of 
Blair’’). 

Since methodological considerations are primary and since Professor Hipple 
is developing a brief for this kind of study (based upon the works of R. 8. 
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Crane and R. P. McKeon), it is necessary to examine the interpretation of 
‘‘system’’ as applied to these writers: ‘‘Each system of aesthetics, then, is 
presented as an integral whole, and presented, moreover, in its own terms” (p. 
4). It is necessary first to point out that ‘‘ philosophical criticism’’ (‘‘The 
study now termed ‘aesthetics’ was then most often called ‘philosophical criti- 
cism,’ ’’ p. 10) was not always used as a synonym for aesthetics, but was defined 
in accordance with an author’s ‘‘system.’’ Thus Harris in Philological Inquiries 
defined ‘‘ philosophical criticism’’ as ‘‘treating of the principles, and primary 
causes of good writing in general’’ (Harris, Works, 1v-v [1781], 40), that is, 
of the principles and causes of a single art, whereas V. Knox (Essays, Moral and 
Literary [1793], 1, 254-255) considered this criticism as ‘‘refined speculation’’ 
and a proper part of philosophy but not.of criticism. The point that needs to 
be made is that ‘‘ philosophical criticism’’ was not most often used for what 
today is called ‘‘aesthetics.’’ (See Beardsley’s definition of ‘‘aesthetics’’: 
‘* Aesthetics can be thought of, then, as the philosophy of criticism, or meta- 
criticism.’’ Aesthetics [New York, 1958], p. 4.) 

The same argument would, of course, apply to ‘‘system.’’ Hipple imposes 
his terms and concepts upon any critical position despite the attempt to 7 
a system ‘‘in its own terms.’’ The consequences of this ‘‘systematic’’ approac 
should be very clear. The critic is compelled to attribute system to writers who 
reject it or do not formulate it. But can one study a system on its own terms 
if its terms are that it is not a system? What is the meaning of ‘‘system’’ as 
an ‘‘integral whole’’ if one confines his study to certain areas of an author’s 
work rather than to all relevant aesthetic works? Hutcheson is discussed with- 
out any reference to his Reflections on Laughter, Addison without the essays 
on Paradise Lost or on criticism, Gerard without the Essay on Genius, Gilpin 
without the dialogue, ‘‘A Defence of the Polite Arts.’’ Even if ‘‘system’’ as 
an ‘‘integral whole’’ refers to all that is relevant and ‘‘integral’’ to the 
sublime, the beautiful and the oar still the essays on Paradise Lost 
and the Essay on Genius and Gilpin’s ‘‘ Defence’’ are pertinent. 

The context of problems which Hipple uses to discuss ‘‘system’’ includes a 
set of first principles of the relation of nature and art to the perceiver, the 
conception of method, the formulations of the subject, and two related areas— 
taste and the pleasing effect of painful subjects. He thus finds that the systems 
he discusses do not explore the problem of how the sublime is created in works 
of art, how works of art express the sublime, how artists of the sublime are 
related to their society (can an evil man write a sublime work?), but confines 
himself to the problems involved in the issues of the audience and the works of 
art and nature. But if one is dealing with ‘‘system’’ how can he ignore the role 
of the imagination in Hume when considering a pertinent context for discussing 
poetry? So too, Addison’s discussion of sublime poetry and Lord Kames’ dis- 
cussion of the sublime of language in chapters 4 and 22. The issue is not what 
has been omitted, but what is accomplished by this particular definition of 
‘“system.’’ For this is no attempt to suggest that a study of particular theories 
and their problems is in any way irrelevant; on the contrary, it can be a worth- 
while and satisfactory inquiry. 

The objections that are raised are objections to the particular manner in 
which this discussion has been conducted. For Hipple’s conception of system 
makes no reference to any poems which are examples of the sublime and the 
beautiful—though he does refer to some paintings in treating the picturesque 
—despite the fact that Addison, Gerard, Lord Kames, Blair, Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, Hogarth, Alison, Gilpin, and Stewart repeatedly make such references. The 
reason for the omission seems to be that such examples are not considered as 
parts of a logical system. But to what data is a ‘‘system’’ supposed to refer? 
Mr. Hipple is very careful in tracing the formal logic of a position, but he is 
not interested in whether the position has any relevance to actual works of art. 
Nor is he interested in the manner in which examples give meaning and serve to 
define a position. Thus Gilpin’s examples are far clearer than the coherence of 
his arguments. But by ignoring them, the arguments themselves seem irrelevant. 
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And by ignoring the function of examples, as a method of dealing with aesthet- 
ics, Mr. Hipple disregards a significant methodological development. 

The objections to the conception of ‘‘system’’ building as a discussion of the 
sublime and beautiful and picturesque are matched by the limited conception 
of methods of argument. Mr. Hipple’s analysis of argument is most rewarding 
when applied to a dialectical theory, such as Sir Joshua Reynolds’, which can 
be interpreted e+ a whole. But analysis of method can be a substitute for analysis 
of subject. In addition to internal coherence and adequacy (‘‘ carrying principles 
to their full reach and scope’’ p. 6), ‘‘the merit of an aesthetic theory is a 
function of its analytical acuity and its fruitfulness in application’’ (p. 66). 
But ‘‘analytical acuity’’ requires examination of the conditions of perceiving 
the sublime, of creating it, of writing it. Such conditions are not part of and 
cannot be discovered by a logical method. 

The persistent failure of Mr. Hipple to refer to examples or detailed explana- 
tions of what the writers mean leads him to overlook important distinctions, 
and to discover originality and significance where none exists. Blair is found 
to have (‘‘often’’) ‘‘real novelty,’’ Alison is ‘‘systematic,’’ the picturesque 
is to be given ‘‘ philosophic respectability.’’ But the case for these revaluations 
is not made, precisely because the evidence for applicability or demonstrations 
of aesthetic experiences is not developed. 

For example, Hume’s essay on taste is considered important because 
methodologically it endeavored ‘‘to get the issue out of the realm of impres- 
sions and into that of judgment and ideas’’ (p. 48). This is accurate, but 
Berkeley had done it earlier in Alciphron; Hume’s contribution was to set up 
the conditions for aesthetic perception, the relation between the perceiver and 
the work, and thus make possible the arguments about judgments of trained 
as against untrained perceivers. Thus the generalization about method pertinent 
to taste misses the distinction which the critics try to explain, namely, how one 
perceives arsthetic objects and how one perceives natural objects. ‘‘ The analyti- 
cal method of Gerard and of most other eighteenth-century critics leads 
naturally and inevitably to this normative position, radically opposite to 
subjectivism. Hogarth, Burke, Hume, Kames, Alison, Knight, and other 
philosophical critics one and all argue for a normative position: all aim to 
define true taste by analyzing the natural effect of the qualities of objects on 
the faculties of the mind’’ (p. 81). Hipple appears to me correct in noting the 
anti-subjectivist bias in these writers but they did not agree in tracing the 
natural effects of objects on the mind, if this means anything more than that 
they were discussing objects and perceivers. It was the process of perception 
that led Kames to develop his theory of ‘‘ideal presence,’’? Burke to deny that 
taste is a faculty. In other words, Hipple often substitutes the conduct of an 
argument for the explanation of what the argument means. This is most apparent 
in those writers whom he doesn’t approve of. Thus the sympathy which is shown 
Alison is not shown Gilpin; that shown Hume is not shown Reid. 

With regard to the picturesque, Mr. Hipple distinguishes between the views 
of Gilpin, Price, Repton and Knight. The last three men were involved in a 
controversy about the picturesque and the author raises the question how such 
aesthetic controversies can be resolved: ‘‘I repeat what I have urged before, 
that the psychological systems of the two men are quite different, and that 
this difference permeates all their disputes, underlying the verbal confusions’’ 
(p. 281). It is possible that beyond systematic differences there might also be 
differences in practical taste; such would, then, be irreducible differences. 

The failure to resolve this controversy makes apparent the manner in which 
aesthetic controversies are often based on data which are either unknown or 
unproved. Thus Knight’s view that vision which is picturesque causes a physical 
irritation, a ‘‘ grateful irritation,’’ has no basis in fact and Price’s assumption 
that the picturesque is viewed differently from the beautiful depends upon a 
theory of aesthetic perception not tenable regardless of its internal consistency. 
And the failure to refer to the factual basis of aesthetic arguments leads Mr. 
Hipple to disregard the agreement on specific examples. But these form a con- 
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trol of the interpretation by the critic of his critical principles since the examples 
are demonstrations of his point. The disregard of such agreement leads to 
greater differences than exist and results in arguments about theories when such 
theories should be seen as arguments about unstated but not necessarily 
‘‘systematic’’ assumptions. 

In his ‘‘ Retrospect’? Mr. Hipple leans heavily upon Crane’s essay, ‘‘ Neo- 
Classic Criticism,’’ to explain the shifts and tendencies of the age. His con- 
ception of the development of such tendencies goes even further than Crane’s 
in denying any kind of organized development anywhere. ‘‘ Intellectual history,’’ 
he writes, ‘‘like biological, is a record of haphazard and opportunistic develop- 
ment’’ (p. 311). But is this the only alternative to a naive theory of 
progress ?—RALPH COHEN. 


Hogan, Charles Beecher. ‘‘Eighteenth-Century Actors in the D. N. 
B.: Additions and Corrections (Second Series).’’ Theatre Note- 
book, x1 (1957), 113-21. 


Hogan, Charles Beecher. Shakespeare in the Theatre, 1701-1800. 
Vol. Il: A Record of Performances in London, 1751-1800. Ox- 


ford: Clarendon Press, 1957. Pp. xii + 798. 

Rev. by Allardyce Nicoll in Theatre Notebook, xu, 36-37; in TLS, July 26, 
p- 458. 

Now appears the second volume of Mr. Hogan’s carefully documented listing 
of statistics of Shakespeare production in the eighteenth century, an important 
contribution to Shakespearian scholarship. Immediately noticeable is the in- 
creased accuracy of the new volume. In the first volume Mr. Hogan missed 
about fifty performances of Shakespeare’s plays and had errors in the 
listing of casts. But in the present volume wherever I have checked his data 
against the original sources, he has achieved precision accuracy. 

Unfortunately, this work has certain defects for students of the eighteenth 
century. The arrangement of the casts is so intricate that it becomes confusing. 
The lists of players for Richard III, pp. 526-69, are so involved that it is doubt- 
ful whether anyone can disentangle them; pp. 420, 528, 646-47 (and many 
others), look like a railroad timetable. These overly complicated entries arise 
from compiling a stage history based on the calendar year instead of the 
theatrical season, from September to May, where there would have been fewer 
east changes. The inclusion of the box-office receipts does not really provide 
significant information because there are too many unknown factors. The 
audience may have been diminished on a given night because of a newspaper 
announcement that an anticipated pantomime (afterpiece) had to be postponed 
or because Garrick wasn’t acting that night. On the other hand, the Shakespear- 
ian play in question may have been an afterpiece to a contemporary play which 
was the main production of the evening. (The person who does not know which 
of Shakespeare’s plays were main productions and which were afterpieces is 
not likely to learn this information from Mr. Hogan’s lists.) And increased 
receipts may have come from the introduction of an important dance team or 
the appearance of a new actor or actress. Consequently, readers of this book 
should be very careful about making inferences based on the treasurers’ receipts. 

The rigid organizational format and the insistence upon regularization of 
fitles and dramatis personae tend to obscure the patterns of eighteenth-century 
production of Shakespeare’s plays. Covent Garden often used the title ‘‘The 
True and Ancient History of King Lear and his Three Daughters,’’ whereas 
Drury Lane often advertised ‘‘ King Lear.’’ But we do not learn this from Mr. 
Hogan’s two volumes, nor does he have a place for ‘‘ The Captive Prince, with 
the Comical Humours of Falstaff and Antient Pistol,’’ ‘‘The Ephesian Duke, 
or Blunder upon Blunder,’’ ‘‘An Historical Piece written by Shakespear.’’ 
And only the specialist will realize how much adaptation was still in vogue 
throughout the last half of the century, or exactly what made up a Shakespearian 
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production. I wish to illustrate from performances of The Winter’s Tale the 
difference between Mr. Hogan’s entries and the way the plays were actually 
billed. For the night of 25 March 1754 at Covent Garden, Mr. Hogan gives (on 
p. 676) the title ‘‘Florizel and Perdita’’ and a cast of nine players. But the 
bill in the Public Advertiser calls the play ‘‘The Sheep Shearing’’ and lists as 
additional characters in the play ‘‘Singing Shepherds and Shepherdesses’’ 
and ‘‘Dancing Shepherds and Shepherdesses’’ and names fonz players for 
the parts. For the performance at Covent Garden on 13 March 1758, Mr. 
Hogan again gives a different title from that on the bill and omits the 
singing and dancing shepherdesses and the notice ‘‘Autolicus (the Ballad- 
singing Pedlar).’’ For 22 December 1760 at Covent Garden, Mr. Hogan lists 
five persons and players, and adds, ‘‘Genest says that ‘this piece seems to have 
been turned into an Opera.’ Such was probably the case, but no contemporary 
corroboration has come to light.’’ But Mr. Hogan has omitted the following 
quoted information from the playbill: Mattocks (as Florizel) ‘‘with a new 
Song in Character’’; Shuter (as Autolicus) ‘‘with Songs in Character’’; and 
Miss Brent (as Perdita) ‘‘with new Songs in Character. Music by Dr. Arne. 
New Rural Dance by Poitier, Jr., and Mlle. Capdeville.’’ Why not give us 
the billing and let the chitchat go? In the performance on 3 December 1779 at 
Drury Lane, Mr. Hogan omits the ‘‘Sheep-shearing song by Miss Abrams’’, 
the dance and dancers, and the statement on the bill that the performance was 
‘*By Command of their Majesties.’’ But it is just Autolycus the ballad-singing 
pediar and the singing and dancing shepherdesses, with Perdita played by Mrs. 
Robinson (herself a fairer shepherdess), and the Prince of Wales (who wanted 
to be Florizel) coming across the stage that make this the eighteenth century. 

—ARTHUR H. Scouren. 


Holmberg, Bérje. James Douglas on English Pronunciation c. 1740. 


(Lund Studies in English, 26.) Lund: Gleerup, 1956. Pp. 354. 

Rev. by Francis M. Kelly, Jr., in JEGP, ivi, 495-96; by Robert P. Stockwell 
in Language, xxx, 246-53. 

Holmberg has printed the most important of three manuscript works on the 
English language found in the Hunterian Museum of Glasgow. The three 
manuscripts (H. M. 585, 586, and 587) are clearly the work of James Douglas 
(1675-1742), anatomist and ‘‘Physician in Ordinary’’ to Queen Caroline, 
although they were copied out by someone else (see pp. 10-11). H. M. 586 is 
apparently the final form of Douglas’s work, of which H. M. 585 and 587 are 
chiefly preliminary drafts. Holmberg tentatively dates the completion of the 
fair copy c. 1740 because an address at which Douglas lived from 1732 or 1733 
until the end of his life appears on the back of an inserted correcting slip 
probably cut from a letter and because a reference to Douglas’s studies in 
orthoepy occurs in a letter to him of July 7, 1740 (p. 19). It should be noted, 
however, that this date is at best only a probable one for a revision of H. M. 
586 and that there is no attempt at dating the two preliminary manuscripts. 

Holmberg has printed the whole of H. M. 586, save for twenty-four pages 
(ff. 260-71) where preliminary drafts of certain portions were bound in by 
mistake. He has also printed treatments of the letters L, M, and N (pp. 283-87) 
and two chapters, ‘‘The Accent’’ and ‘‘Of the Emphasis’’ (pp. 303-07), 
which were bound in with H. M. 585, apparently by mistake (see p. 9). The 
excellent edition of the original text includes copious notes pointing to can- 
cellations and erasures and to insertions in Douglas’s own hand which are 
numerous and sometimes significant. The editor includes an Index (pp. 308-48) 
of all Douglas’s examples. 

Holmberg’s prefixed study of Douglas’s pronunciation (pp. 28-118) is full, 
eminently clear, and on the whole — penetrating. Since Douglas, like most 
of the early orthoepists, began with the spelling rather than with the sound, 
Holmberg has been to the trouble of bringing together for his treatment of each 
of Douglas’s letter designations all the different spellings of the same sound. 
Thus in treating Douglas’s ‘‘Al’’ (the reflex of ME a), Holmberg notes that 
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the author at different points equates this sound with the spellings ai, e, aw, et, 
ey, ea, and wa (see p. 29). And because Douglas, again like many writers of his 
time and later, fails to give particularly illuminating descriptions of the actual 
sounds intended in his distinctions, Holmberg supplements his scanty evidence 
with that given by other writers of the eighteenth century. Although Holmberg 
apologizes (pp. 26-27) for the copiousness of his citation of Douglas’s contem- 
poraries, probably no one will be sorry to have these constant reminders 80 
easily accessible. The problem is, Can one safely conclude that the sounds 
described by one writer are the sounds intended by another at a time when 
“*Standard English’’ was not so standard as it is today? But Holmberg has 
been as cautious as one can be in making these transferences. 

If Holmberg’s work shows a serious error, it is his refusal to use the knowl- 
edge of Douglas’s dialectal background to explain difficult points. We know 
that Douglas was born in Midlothian and apparently remained in that county 
until he was nineteen, when he graduated from the University of Edinburgh and 
shortly after probably went to France to study medicine (pp. 12-14). Holmberg 
notes the importance of Douglas’s Seots background (p. 19) but concludes, 
‘*The most important thing for us to decide is not what kind of English Douglas 
actually spoke himself but what kind of English pronunciation it is that he 
describes. They certainly need not be identical’’ (p. 20). Now it seems to me 
highly unlikely that Douglas would describe so minutely a more fashionable mode 
of speech and yet himself cling to a less fashionable. It would be far more im- 
portant to his professional and social advancement that he speak unobjectionable 
English than that he write a book about it. And Holmberg seems to contradict 
himself when, on the same page, he says, ‘‘Douglas naturally avoided his 
original dialect as far as he could discern the divergencies between this and 
the London standard . . .’’ The truth is that Douglas no doubt described the 
speech he used; if dialectal traits still remained in his speech, he did not 
recognize them as such and therefore might include them in his writings as 
good London usage. : 

Holmberg points out (p. 44) that Douglas’s description of his ‘‘A4’’ as 
**the Scotch A Short’’ surely indicates the sound [a], since this sound was 
common in Scots at that time and is still common. But in his examination of the 
evidence regarding ‘‘A3’’ (pp. 36-39), he ignores Douglas’s description of 
the sound as ‘‘the Genuine Scotch A’’ (p. 121). Both Sir James Wilson (The 
Dialects of Central. Scotland [London, 1926], pp. 25-26, 46-47) and William 
Grant and James Main Dixon (Manual of Modern Scots [Cambridge, 1921], p. 
53) report the use of the sound [9:] by modern dialect speakers from the area 
where Douglas was born and educated, not only in cases where StE has [9:] but 
also where it uses [a:] or [#]. It seems to me very likely that Douglas refers 
to the sound [>:] as ‘‘the Genuine Scotch A’’ because it was used much more 
frequently in his native dialect than in the English which he learned later; yet 
Holmberg does not mention this evidence. 

Again, Holmberg notices (pp. 33, 39-40, 43) Douglas’s inconsistency with 
regard to the pronunciation of the reflex of ME 4 before tautosyllabie r. In H. 
M. 586 Douglas describes the sound before r final as the same as that used 
for ME 4 in independent position—that is, probably, [#] (see pp. 33, 125). He 
also says that the wa in guard, guardian, and guarantie ‘‘is pronoune’d like A 
long’’ (p. 219), which may mean either ‘‘A1’’ (the reflex of ME 4) or ‘‘A3’’ 
(probably [5]—see pp. 93-94). And in the preliminary H. M. 585, Douglas 
describes no sound corresponding to StE [a:] for ME 4 before tautosyllabic r, 
but says that Charles is pronounced with the vowel used in James (see p. 43). 
Now Sir James Wilson (op. cit., pp. 25, 51) lists a number of ME dr or ér- 
words, including Charlie, presently pronounced with a sound like [e] or [e] 
(Wilson spells with at), long or short, in the dialects of the region of Edin- 
burgh. The sound [¢], together with the well-known northern confusion of 
vowel length, would explain Douglas’s identification of it with both the reflex 
of ME 4 and the sound for ME 4 in independent position (probably [#]). 
And perhaps we can say that in the period, of unknown length, between the 
composition of this portion of the preliminary draft (H. M. 585) and the 
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final revision, Douglas learned that in England the same vowel was not used in 
Charles and James. Holmberg pays no attention whatever to this dialectal 
evidence. 

It is no doubt inevitable that minor errors and inconsistencies should slip 
into a work of such complexity. In addition to purely mechanical errors in the 
citation of sources, I note the slip which allowed the inclusion of digestion among 
words described as trisyllabic because of resolution of -tion (p. 92, sub ‘‘Io’’). 
Rather more serious, though certainly the result of a momentary lapse, is the 
citation of fault (<OF faute) as evidence of ‘‘the well-known development of 
an [u] between an a-quality and [1]’’ (p. 108). The organization of the study 
according to spellings, to parallel Douglas’s method, probably caused the 
failure to mention specifically the fact that ME or is kept separate from ME 
gr and or in Douglas’s pronunciation (see pp. 65-67, 70). Perhaps for the same 
reason, Holmberg also fails to note that Douglas’s direction that sewer is 
‘*sounded Shore’’ (p. 207), which is paralleled by Shakespeare’s spelling 
shores for sewers (see Helge Kokeritz, Shakespeare’s Pronunciation, pp. 211- 
12), apparently shows the effect upon the reflex of ME ew before tautosyllabic 
r of the same lowering tendency which caused the coalescence of ME or with 


ME 9, and that this evidence seems inconsistent with Douglas’s remark that 
‘the Nicest Speakers generally pronounce’’ door, floor, and moor with [u:] 
(see pp. 66-67, 215). But all these are minor flaws which do not destroy the 
value of the study. 

Indeed, Holmberg’s caution in assessing evidence, thoroughness in editing 
the text and in assembling parallel evidence, and method in presenting complex 
evidence might serve as models to be imitated by all who attempt such work. 

—RvpErRT E. PALMER, JR. 
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Murphy, Gerard. The Ossianic Lore and Romantic Tales of Medieval 
Ireland. (Published for the Cultural Relations Committee of 


Ireland.) Dublin: Colm 6 Lochlainn, 1955. Pp. 69. 
Rev. in Dublin Magazine, xxxm (Jan.-Mar.), 54. 


Nikoljukin, A. N. ‘‘Die Massenpoesie in England am Ende des 18. 
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und zu Beginn des 19. Jahrhunderts.’’ Zeitschrift fiir Anglistik 
und Amerikanistik, v (1957), 357-77. 
The author is ‘‘Mitarbeiter am Maxim-Gorki-Institut fiir Weltliteratur,’’ 
Moscow. 


Oxford University. Bodleian Library. English Literature in the 
Seventeenth Century: Guide to an Exhibition Held in 1957. 
Oxford: Bodleian Library, 1957. Pp. 167. 


Parodies of Ballad Criticism (1711-1787). William Wagstaffe, ‘‘A 
Comment upon the History of Tom Thumb,’’ 1711; George Can- 
ning, ‘‘The Knave of Hearts,’’ 1787. Selected, with an Introdue- 
tion, by William K. Wimsatt, Jr. (Augustan Reprint Society, 
Publication No. 63.) Los Angeles: Clark Memorial Library, 
University of California, 1957. 


Pinto, Vivian de Sola, and Allan Edwin Rodway (eds.). The Com- 
mon Muse: An Anthology of Popular British Ballad Poetry, 
XVth-XXth Century. With an Introduction and Notes. London: 
Chatto & Windus; New York: Philosophical Library, 1957. Pp. 
xii + 470. 

The bulk of material here collected rests on Restoration and eighteenth- 
century ballad collections. Regrettably, the range of the material calls for two 
issues of the book, one (with pagination as above) containing an appendix of 
excluded works; this is described as the Special Edition in England, and in 
America can be distinguished from the expurgated edition by an outrageous 
difference in price. Rev. in TLS, June 7, p. 346. 


‘*Plumptre the Purifier.’’ Zistener, uvmt (Nov. 28, 1957), 873-74. 
Unsigned note concerning James Plumptre (b. 1771)—a Bowdlerizer before 
Bowdler. 


Prefaces to Three Eighteenth-Century Novels (170831751-1797). 
Mateo Aleman, Dedication and Preface of ‘‘The Life of Guzman 
d’Alfarache’’ (tr. 1708). Francis Coventry, Chapter 1 of Book I 
and Chapter 1 of Book II of ‘‘The History of Pompey the Little’”’ 
(1751) ; Dedication of Third Edition (1752). Royal Tyler, Dedi- 
cation and Preface of ‘‘The Algerine Captive’’ (1797). Selected, 
with an Introduction, by Claude E. Jones. (Augustan Reprint 
Society, Publication No. 64.) Los Angeles: Clark Memorial 
Library, University of California, 1957. 


Ricks, C. B. ‘‘ Pure Poetry in 1762.’’ N&Q, ccm (1957), 226. 
William Whitehead’s use of the term in A Charge to the Poets; see tbid., 
Oxcvil, 294. 


Riley, Lyman W. ‘‘ Aristotle Texts and Commentaries to 1700 in the 
University of Pennsylvania Library.” Iabrary Chronicle, xxm 
(1956), 86-95; xxim (1957), 16-31, 63-81. 


Rodger, Gillian. ‘‘Hero and Leander in Scottish Balladry.’’ Com- 
parative Literature, 1x (1957), 1-16. 
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Rosenfeld, Sybil. ‘‘Goodman’s Fields Theatre.’’ Theatre Notebook, 


xn (1957), 38. 
Sale of its properties and scenery at auction, 1738. 


Rosenfeld, Sybil. ‘‘Unpublished Stage Documents.’’ Theatre Note- 
book, x1 (1957), 92-96. 

Three seventeenth-century documents from the Sackville (Knole) mss., one 

giving a list of players at Lincoln’s Inn and at Salisbury Court in July, 1695. 


Routley, Erik. The Music of Christian Hymnody: A Study of the 
Development of the Hymn Tune Since the Reformation, with 
Specul Reference to English Protestantism. London: Independ- 
ent Press, 1957. Pp. viii + 308. 


Schick, George Baldwin. ‘‘ Appreciation of Milton as a Criterion of 
Eighteenth-Century Taste.’’ N&Q, ccm (1957), 113-14. 


Schulz, Max F. ‘‘King Lear: A Maverick among Shakespearian 
Tragedies on the London Stage 1700-01 to 1749-50.’’ Tulane 
Studies in English, vu (1957), 83-90. 


Seott, William. ‘‘Mottoes from the English Poets as Chapter-Head- 
ings in the Novel.’’ N&Q, ccn (1957), 478-80. 
Largely concerned with William Chaigneau’s History of Jack Connor (1752). 


The Scottish National Dictionary. Vol. V, Part I: Hair-Hexe. Edin- 
burgh : Scottish National Dictionary Association, 1957. Pp. 128. 


Seouten, Arthur H. ‘‘The S. P. C. K. and the Stage.’’ Theatre Note- 
book, x1 (1957), 58-62. 
On the measures against the stage taken by the S. P. C; K. in the early 
eighteenth century. 


Sells, A. Lytton. Animal Poetry in French and English Literature 


and the Greek Tradition. 1955. Cf. PQ, xxxvi, 333. 

Rev. by Erich Granke in Zeitschrift fiir Anglistik und Amerikanistik, v, 
433-35; by P. Mansell Jones in French Studies, x1, 368-69; by E. N. W. Mottram 
in English Studies, xxxvul, 175-77. 

Sherbo, Arthur. English Sentimental Drama, East Lansing: Michi- 
gan State University Press, 1957. Pp. viii + 181. 

In English Sentimental Drama Arthur Sherbo has produced a small but 
significant study of a limited genre. He is perhaps too modest in offering 
the conclusions only ‘‘ for the sake of subsequent convenience.’’ They are more. 
What has been developed is, with but one reservation, a completely common- 
sense approach to this paradoxical field. The book is at once a practical guide 
through the sticky morass of certain so-called comedies and domestic tragedies 
inferior in quality and deadly bores even in the closet, from Medieval times to 
the end of the Eighteenth Century, and a caveat to those who persist in pressing 
beyond reason the cause of ‘‘romanticism’’ as an historic movement. 

Sherbo begins with a rehearsal of the many and varied ‘‘definitions’’ of 
the genre. He surveys accurately a complex gallery of contemporaries—senti- 
mental and anti-sentimental novelists and dramatists, epistolary luminaries and 
diarists, critical authority, and sundry blackguards of pit and coffee-house 
—concluding with opinions and insights of our distinguished contemporaries 
from Bernbaum to Nicoll. Such opinion and attitudinizing is then subjected to 
the author’s own ‘‘test,’’ an experiment to determine once and for all what 
is and what is not sentimental drama. That he succeeds in dispelling the vapors 
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by a method which the Age of Reason would have applauded is sufficient to 
claim the admiration of this particular reader. 

The ‘‘Method’’ sums up the most reasonable definitions of a sentimental 
play. Its recipe would appear to consist of: the presence of a moral element, 
an artificial or improbable element or emotion, good or perfectible dramatis 
personae, an appeal to the emotions rather than the intellect, and an unusual 
emphasis upon pity, tears and admiration of God-like character. To all of this 
Sherbo adds his own caution that ‘‘final decision on the sentimentalism of a 
play must not now neglect the criteria—repetition and prolongation, eschewal 
of the humorous and bawdy, and emphasis and direction,’’ demonstrating by 
many examples their very great importance in resolving the paradox. 

Sherbo’s concluding chapter on the popularity of the genre is a realistic look 
at public taste but still leaves much to be desired. After extensive quotation 
from Emmett L. Avery’s ‘‘The Reputation of Wycherley’s Comedies as Stage 
Plays in the Eighteenth Century,’’ in which Avery cautions against neglecting 
such practical elements of playhouse routine as repertory and the box office, 
Sherbo slights the latter in favor of tabulations of runs and revivals directed 
to individual sentimental plays or five-year intervals of the number of acting 
days devoted to the genre, and the usual contemporary puffs. But it is not 
enough today to cite the Reverend John Genest, ‘‘assumed to be catholic in 
his errors and omissions,’’ as the best single authority, even with proper apology 
and an awareness of the forthcoming revision of this epic work. 

Reference to the studies of Professor Avery and others in the field of 
theatrical management would have provided a more exact touchstone of public 
taste at the box office. After the Licensing Act of 1737, which confined most 
activity to the repertories of Drury Lane and Covent Garden Theatres, account- 
book statistics are available for most nights and most productions. They 
spell out the popularity of the genre in no uncertain terms. At D 
Lane alone, during Garrick’s management, only 35 plays out of a total of 376 
productions accord with Sherbo’s revised definition and may be cited 
as definitely of the Sentimental school (including domestic tragedies). Of 
these the monies taken at the box office show only 25 qualified as successful. 
In such an excellent study one could wish that the author had produced such 
evidence as a realistic criterion of basic popularity. 

This is a minor complaint, however, and it is gratifying to note that Sherbo 
is in agreement with the main body of such evidence. The upsurge of sentimental 
drama at the box office midway in the eighteenth century and also toward its 
close is conditioned by the partiality of audiences for sentimental plays and 
all other categories only as related to their immediate amusement value. This 
Professor Sherbo demonstrates admirably. If a sentimental play was good 
drama it lasted. And the low proportion of the genre in general repertoire 
attests the essential lack of sincerity on the part of the dramatists and the 
discrimination of a public still vastly underestimated by many theatre 
historians.—HARRY WILLIAM PEDICORD. 


Speaight, George. ‘‘Charlotte Charke: An Unpublished Letter.’’ 


Theatre Notebook, xm (1957), 33-34. 
To the Duke of Devonshire, the Lord Chamberlain, in 1759, requesting per- 
mission to act again. 


Spector, Robert Donald. ‘‘ Attacks on the ‘Critical Review’ (1764- 


1765).’’ N&Q, com (1957), 121. 
Continued from ibid., cct (1956), 425; cf. PQ, xxxvi, 333. Four additions to 
list in C. E. Jones, Smollett Studies, pp. 107-111. 


Stamm, Rudolf. Englische Literatur. (Wissenschaftliche For- 
schungsberichte. Geisteswissenschaftliche Reihe. Herausgegeben 
von Professor Dr. Karl Hénn, Band 11.) Bern: Francke, 1957. 
Pp. 422. 
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A survey of scholarship, roughly between 1935 and 1955, on English Litera- 
ture, 1500-1900. 


Stamm, Rudolf (ed.). Die Kunstformen des Barockzeitalters. 1956. 
Cf. PQ, xxxv1, 334-36. 
Rev. by Karl Brunner in Shakespeare Quarterly, vill, 231-33. 


Stewart, Keith. ‘‘The Ballad and the Genres in the Eighteenth 
Century.’’ ELH, xxtv (1957), 120-37. 


Attempt to apply critical terms—previously clearly defined on a basis of 
classical literature—to popular poetry led to broadened concepts of the genres 
involved. 


Sutherland, James. On English Prose. (The Alexander Lectures, 


1956.) University of Toronto Press, 1957. Pp. viii + 123. 
The third lecture, ‘‘The Age of Prose’’ (pp. 57-80), is concerned with the 
Restoration and the eighteenth century. Content and illustrative material are 
different from those in Sutherland’s Clark Library lecture listed below. 


Sutherland, James R., and Ian Watt. Restoration & Augustan Prose. 
Papers delivered . . . at the third Clark Library Seminar, 14 July 
1956. Los Angeles: William Andrews Clark Memorial Library, 
[1957]. Pp. 46. 


Sypher, Wylie. Four Stages of Renaissance Style. 1955. Cf. PQ, 


XXXVI, 336. 
Rev. by Sidney Warhaft in Queen’s Quarterly, LxIv, 155. 


Thomson, J[ames] A[lexander] K[err]. Classical Influences on 
English Prose. 1956. Cf. PQ, xxxvi, 336. 
Rev. by W. M. C. in Personalist, xxxvill, 316-17; by L. Loiseau in Etudes 
anglaises, X, 72-73. 


Thomson, M[ark] A[lméras]. Some Developments in English His- 
toriography during the Eighteenth Century: An Inaugural 
Lecture Delivered at University College, London, 18 October 


1956. London: H. K. Lewis for the College, 1957. Pp. 24. 
The emphasis is on biography. Rev. briefly in TLS, July 26, p. 462 . 


Tyre, Richard H. ‘‘ Versions of Poetic Justice in the Early Eight- 
eenth Century.’’ SP, tiv (1957), 29-44. 


Varma, Devendra P. The Gothic Flame: Being the History of the 
Gothic Novel in England: Its Origins, Efflorescence, Distintegra- 
tion, and Residuary Influence. London: Barker, 1957. Pp. xv +- 
264. 


Rev. briefly by Evelyn Waugh in Spectator, May 10, p. 622; in TLS, May 
10, p. 290. 


Vince, Stanley W. E. ‘‘Marie Sallé, 1707-56.’’ Theatre Notebook, 
xm (1957), 7-14. 
Sketch of the famous French dancer, who had ‘‘ many links with London.’’ 


Wain, John. Preliminary Essays. London: Macmillan, 1957. Pp. x 
+ 196. 
Includes an essay, ‘‘ Restoration Comedy and its Modern Critics,’’ pp. 1-35, 
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reprinted from Essays in Criticism ; ef. PQ, xxxvi, 337. Rev. by Donat O’Donnell 
in Spectator, Aug. 16, pp. 223-24; by John Raymond in New Statesman, Liv, 
179; in middle art. in TLS, Sept. 13, p. 546. 


Watson, George. ‘‘An Honourable Failure?’’ Essays in Criticism, 


vit (1957), 81-84. 
Review of Wellek’s volume listed below. 


Watson, Melvin R. Magazine Serials and the Essay Tradition, 1746- 


1820. 1956. Cf. PQ, xxxvi, 337. 
Rev. by Robert L. Haig in JEGP, ivi, 496-99; by Henry Pettit in Library, 
5th ser., x11, 293-94. 


Watt, Ian. The Rise of the Novel: Studies in Defoe, Richardson, and 
Fielding. London: Chatto & Windus; University of California 


Press, 1957. Pp. 319. 

Rey. briefly by John Holloway in Spectator, March 15, p. 353; by B. Evan 
Owen in Contemporary Review, cxci, 315; by V. 8S. Pritchett in New Statesman, 
LUI, 355-56; (with another work) by Charles B. Woods in MLN, Lxxu, 622-24; 
in TLS, Feb. 15, p. 98; in Yale Review, xiv1, No. 4, pp. xviii-xxiv. 

Mr. Watt’s Rise of the Novel, a set of essays dealing chiefly with Defoe, 
Richardson, and Fielding, is a wide-ranging, speculative, meaty volume. It is 
built in part upon the work of other scholars and theorists, Continental as well 
as English and American, but is notably original in its development. Mr. Watt’s 
chief concern is to explore the philosophical, religious, economic, sociological, 
and moral conditions that might account for the emergence of the novel in 
England in the earlier half of the eighteenth century. Discarding genius and 
accident on his first page as ‘‘the twin faces on the Janus of the dead ends of 
literary history’’ (yet fortunately and unavoidably bringing them back later 
in considering the personalities of his three main authors), Mr. Watt searches 
widely for explanations within the background of social history. In the cases 
of Defoe and Richardson there is of course much to be said, although the 
argument offered in Chapter VI that there is a paradox in Richardson’s ‘‘ex- 
ploiting the qualities of print’’ seems curiously strained. Mr. Watt also offers 
speculations on the nature of the novel as a genre and on the opposition between 
the novel and the epic as sensed by certain Augustans. There are three admirably 
acute chapters of chiefly literary analysis dealing with Moll Flanders, Clarissa, 
and Tom Jones, and at the end some brief but interesting remarks on Tristram 
Shandy. The frequently appearing phrases ‘‘economic individualism’’ and 
‘*formal realism’’ keep the reader’s attention on the two main themes of the 
book. 

I shall mention a few of the provocative suggestions to be found in the 
volume although I do them some injury in stating them so briefly. The idea 
proposed by E. M. Forster and Northrop Frye that a significant connection 
exists between the time-sense and the novel is here elaborated with reference to 
the eighteenth-century novelists. Another distinguishing feature of the genre 
is said to be its ‘‘ referential use’’ of language. Mr. Watt’s previously published 
thoughts on the naming of characters in Defoe, Richardson, and Fielding are 
re-introduced. After considering mixed evidence Mr. Watt concludes that it is 
wrong to imagine that ‘‘everybody’’ read the new fiction; limited literacy, 
the high price of novels (Tom Jones ‘‘cost more than a labourer’s average 
weekly wage’’ [p. 42]), long working hours, bad lighting, and the disapproval 
of the employer-class discouraged reading on the part of everyone except the 
fortunate. (Mr. Roy Wiles’s recent study of ‘‘numbers’’ publication in the 
Augustan period might have altered Mr. Watt’s opinion that not much fiction 
was available at a low price.) On the other hand, the increase of leisure among 
women of the middle class and among domestic servants fostered the reading 
of fiction; domestic servants ‘‘ probably constituted the largest single occupa- 
tional group in the country’’ in the eighteenth century (p. 47). 
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Mr. Watt favors the Continental school of theorists that see Crusoe as an 
economic symbol, and by so viewing him he can cast some light on Defoe’s 
book. Distortion seems inevitable in such a view, however, as when (p. 65) an 
economic reason is made the principal source of young Crusoe’s hankering to go 
to sea. Defoe’s famous detailed description of the making of bread and pottery 
and clothing in Robinson Crusoe Mr. Watt speaks of as an especially ‘‘modern’’ 
feature of the book and something that would not have interested a medieval or 
Tudor reader; it was economic specialization developing in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries that caused these activities to become unfamiliar to most 
readers. Mr. Watt gives a good deal of attention to the conflict in this period 
between old and new ideas about love and marriage; the emergence of the 
‘‘conjugal family’’ in place of the patriarchal family increased the difficulty 
a woman had in achieving a satisfactory status either inside or outside wedlock. 
In the first half of the book the discussion sometimes appears to be more con- 
cerned with the social milieu than with the books themselves; Crusoe and 
Pamela become documents for the social historian. But the material should 
prove valuable indirectly to the student of literary art. 

On the perennial and perhaps unanswerable question of whether Defoe was 
aware of the moral shallowness, the equivocation and irony in Moll Flanders, 
Mr. Watt concludes that he was not. Mr. Watt writes persuasively about the 
self-deception and the emotional structure of the principal characters in Clarissa, 
a book he reads with sympathy and subtlety. One regrets that he brings to 
Pamela a good deal of the usual unsympathetic attitude and denies the possi- 
bility (pp. 161, 167, 228) that here also Richardson intended the reader to 
recognize the heroine’s succumbing to her lover’s charms before she realizes it 
herself. Although Pamela is not so sophisticated or so bold a presentation of 
psychology as Clarissa, it was written by the same author and need not be read 
as if it were totally naive. On the familiar topic of the differences between 
Richardson and Fielding one finds good comments in Chapter IX. 

Mr. Watt has read widely and thoughtfully; his speculations are interesting. 
Determined to range beyond biography and literary history, he faced con- 
sciously (p. 239) the danger that his thesis—that social history will account 
for the rise of the novel in the early eighteenth century in England—might 
not always prove adequate. That the thesis is in fact not adequate and that it 
is by implication denied in some of the most impressive pages of the book 
seems plain to the present reader. Mr. Watt can use his theory only in a negative 
way in considering Fielding, and it is noticeable that he devotes relatively little 
space to Fielding’s works. The total omission of Smollett could perhaps be 
justified; yet one wonders. 

Debatable also is the supposition throughout the volume that the ‘‘rise’’ 
(that is, emergence) of the novel came in Crusoe and Moll Flanders and Pamela 
and Clarissa. In the largest sense no one doubts that what we call the novel 
began with Defoe and Richardson. But earlier than Crusoe and Pamela one 
finds many of the features of prose fiction that Mr. Watt regards as the essen- 
tials of the new genre—the use of circumstantial particulars and the attaching 
of a character to his background, attention to the ordinary domestic events of 
middle-class life, the presentation of the struggle between classes, the entrance 
into prose fiction of bourgeois ideals and business ethics, the depiction of a 
heroine who is delicate and excessively decent, ‘‘truth to individual experience,’’ 
the referential use of language. One thinks of The English Rogue, the fiction 
of Mrs. Behn, The Adventures of Lindamira, The Generous Lovers, the periodi- 
cals, some of the English and French novelettes published in the 1680’s and 
1690’s, the collections of familiar letters printed near the turn of the century, 
for they exhibit one or more of the traits that Mr. Watt sees first in Defoe and 
Richardson. To be sure, these traits did not all appear together or so impressive- 
ly in any of the earlier works; but if we are to be denied attention to genius and 
accident and all that they can mysteriously effect, the question of impressive- 
ness at least ought not to matter at this point. One would gladly allow Mr. Watt 
to leave minor fiction and the rudimentary stages in the development of the new 
genre to Ernest A. Baker and other merely literary historians, so that he could 
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devote himself to exploring the larger territory of social and intellectual 
history. But one wishes, because of these omissions, that he had not claimed 
chronological primacy for Defoe and Richardson so often, and, at the end of 
Chapters III and IV, so extravagantly. 

Sometimes the two themes, social causation and formal realism, are brought 
together effectively. But in such a conjunction carelessness about earlier 
exemplars may weaken the argument. For example in discussing (pp. 75-85) 
the remarkable subjective quality of Defoe’s best narratives Mr. Watt points 
properly to Puritan introspection as the main influence, and for Richardson’s 
subjectivity it may also be assumed to have been a major cause. But in the 
ease of Richardson other influences are conceivable and in that of Mrs. Behn 
and the more modest author of Lindamira other influences are demonstrable. 
The phrase ‘‘ forensic ratiocination’’ (p. 85) does less than justice to some of 
the introspective passages in the fiction of Mlle. de Scudéry and Mme. de La 
Fayette. The hovering emotion, the delicate blend of humor with other feelings 
that one encounters in Clélie lack the depth of Richardson’s analysis, and 
Scudéry’s range does not include the workaday experience presented in the 
English novels. The religion of Port Royal could not produce as colorful results 
as did that taught at Newington Green. But however remote from Defoe the 
refinements of préciosité, they affected countless English ladies and gentlemen 
for a century and a half. Scudéry’s analysis and depiction of motives, feelings, 
and manners contributed directly and at second and third hand to the taste of 
English readers, including those who read Richardson’s second and last 
offerings. Grandison (if not Clarissa) and Evelina and Jane Austen belong in 
this line of development as surely as in that of Puritan self-searching. To imply 
that the influence of French fiction in England was negligible is to misrepresent 
the rise of the novel. 

My objections are to minor aspects of Mr. Watt’s argument. The main sub- 
stance possesses remarkable variety and vivacity and perception. Anyone inter- 
ested in the eighteenth-century novel will find the book stimulating and 
valuable.—BENJAMIN BOYCE. 


Wellek, René. A History of Modern Criticism, 1750-1950. Vol. I: 
The Later Eighteenth Century. 1955. Cf. PQ, xxxv, 274-76; 
XXxVI, 338. 

Rev. by Robert Martin Adams in Hudson Review, x, 282-84; by L. Cazamian 
in the article listed above; by A. Gillies in MLN, txxn, 202-04; by Sven Eric 
Molin in Unwersity of Kansas City Review, xxtv, 156-60; by Newton P. Stall- 
knecht in Journal of Aesthetics & Art Criticism, xv, 356-57; by George Watson 
in the article listed above; by Harold 8S. Wilson in Shakespeare Quarterly, vu, 
223-29. 


Wheatley, Katherine E. Racine and English Classicism. 1956. Cf. 


PQ, Xxxv1, 338-39. 

Rev. by Arthur W. Hoffman in Symposiwm, X1, 338-43; by R. C. Knight in 
MLR, wu, 606-07; by John C. Lapp in Quarterly Journal of Speech, Xut, 
202-04; by Donald Maher in Romanic Review, Xvi, 147-48; by Robert C. 
Stephenson in Kenyon Review, X1x, 144-46. 


Whiting, George W. ‘‘Mrs. M---- and M. M.’’ N&Q, ccm (1957), 


446-47. 
On a passage in the London Magazine, 1759, apparently by a Mrs. Madan; 
see N§-Q, cc (1955), 200-01. 


Whiting, George W. ‘‘A Sonnet Addressed to the Physicians of 
Exeter on the Ill Health of a Beautiful Lady.’’ N&Q, ccm (1957), 


322. 
From the European Magaeine for January, 1786. 
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Wilkins, Ernest Hatch. ‘‘ Arcadia in America.’’ Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society, cr (1957), 4-30. 


Applications of the term to America by Renaissance and later writers. 


Wilson, John Harold. ‘‘ Lord Oxford’s ‘Roxalana.’ ’’ Theatre Note- 
book, x11 (1957), 14-16. 
New light on Mrs. Davenport of the Duke’s Company, ‘‘that fair and famous 
comedian called Roxalana’’; she is identified with ‘‘ Hester, called Countess 
of Oxford,’’ who died November 20, 1717. 


Wilson, John Harold. ‘‘ The Marshall Sisters and Anne Quin.’’ N&Q, 
ccm (1957), 104-06. : 
Argues that Anne Marshall, the Restoration actress, married in 1665 or 1666, 
and thereafter acted as ‘‘ Anne Quin’’; Rebecca, her younger sister, continued 
to play as ‘‘Mrs. Marshall.’’ 


Wimsatt, William K., Jr., and Cleanth Brooks. Literary Criticism: 
A Short History. New York: Knopf, 1957. Pp. xvii + 756 + xxii. 
Rev. by Robert Martin Adams in Hudson Review, x, 284-87; see W. K. 
Wimsatt, Jr. and Cleanth Brooks, corr. in Hudson Review, X, 477-78; briefly by 
Marie Hochmuth in Quarterly Journal of Speech, xu, 312-13; by Stanley 
Edgar Hyman in Kenyon Review, x1x, 647-57; by Newton P. Stallknecht in 
Journal of Aesthetics & Art Criticism, xv1, 270-73. 
Wimsatt and Brooks have been accused of writing a book characterized by 
critical and religious partisanship. Harry Levin (MLN, Feb., 1958) has charged 
that they have written ‘‘A Sickslend Satovdustion to the New Criticism,’’ in 


which they have endeavored ‘‘to subordinate all other types of criticism to 
theirs.’’ And Stanley Edgar Hyman (KR, Aut., 1957) has said that ‘‘ scholastic 
distinction [follows] scholastic distinction,’’ that ‘‘one secular school of 
thought after another [is] identified with one or another Christian heresy,’’ 


and that literary discussion is viewed as ‘‘the image of orthodoxy enga in 
the refutation of heresy.’’ 

I wish to state my strong conviction that neither charge has been or can be 
substantiated. The authors have not attempted a neutral historical account, 
evidently believing with T. 8. Eliot that it is possible to survey changing 
critical opinion ‘‘without coming to the stultifying conclusion that there is 
nothing to be said but that opinion changes.’’ They have written an admittedly 
polemical book, which they themselves call ‘‘An Argumentative History of 
Literary Argument in the West.’’ Yet, even though they have metaphysical 
and aesthetic convictions, they are not partisan or biased. For ‘‘new critics’’ 
they give an uncommonly hard-headed account of symbolist and mythic criti- 
cism. And for thinkers who believe that the most plausible analogy for literary 
creation lies in the doctrine of the incarnation—an analogy that they never 
once clarify or use—they are commendably moderate in discussing the aesthetics 
of St. Augustine and the literary opinion of the Middle Ages. The authors 
believe that literary value will starve without belief in ethical and metaphysical 
reality, but they are aware of the complexity that attends the presence of 
non-aesthetic value in art. 

This erudite, courteous, and stimulating book, that bristles with ideas on 
almost every conceivable literary topic, is especially persuasive and original in 
its discussion of Plato, which relates his ideas to mathematical ratios and dis- 
criminates his dual conception of formal and illusionistic art; in its urbane 
‘*downgrading’’ of the urbane Horace; in its suggestive analysis of rhetorical 
principle in general and of Ramus in particular; in its analysis of poetic diction 
in connection with Wordsworth and Coleridge; in its closely reasoned comparison 
of the didacticism of Shelley with that of Sidney; in the refreshing pungency 
of its comments on clichés in poetry (p. 357), on art for art’s sake (p. 488), 
and on Croce, Empson, and Winters. 

The discussion is not always sustained at these levels of excellence. The 
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style sometimes becomes turgid and sometimes unemphatic, running to a kind 
of teeter-totter exposition that avoids conclusive meaning. Excessive quotation, 
both of primary critics and, in the footnotes, of secondary scholars—quotations 
that at times make of the expository narrative an anthology of unreconciled 
opinions—too often takes the place of exposition. The chapter on the Renaissance 
would have been better had literary opinion been related to the philosophy of 
man. The discussion of Milton and Jonson suffers from an exuberance of 
parallels and comparisons. The paradoxical comment—at first highly attractive 
—that in the eighteenth century literature was the contentual norm of painting 
and music while music and painting constituted the technical norm of literature 
(p. 275) is more epigrammatic than true. Dryden and Pope show that painting 
and music often constituted the matter of poetry, sometimes as subject, some- 
times as metaphor, and sometimes as direct ‘‘quotation’’ in description. And 
what does Hogarth, whose pictures, Lamb said, should be “read,” demonstrate 
if not that literature could become the technical norm of painting and 
engraving? 

Wimsatt’s treatment of English neoclassicism, though bright and suggestive 
enough to interest all students of eighteenth-century culture, lacks focus, or 
at least depth of focus. The near and obvious features of the neoclassical land- 
seape are well defined, but the deep and distant are often blurred. Thus Wimsatt 
calls MacFlecknoe and Absalom and Achitophel ‘‘masterly exhibitions of the 
art of personal assault and partisan politics’’ (p. 207). But are they no more 
than that? Do not some of the characters achieve a grandeur of generality 
that transcends the historical moment? Do not the examples of Dryden, Pope, 
and Swift reveal that satire is compounded of complex ego-involvement that at 
its best engages the personality even of the modern reader? In discussing 
An Essay of Dramatic Poesy Wimsatt is concerned with the overworked problem 
of the dramatic unities and verisimilitude but ignores the larger problem of 
literary discipline—a discussion which Eliot has revived in our own day—and 
also Dryden’s sense of standing at a historical moment that closed some but 
opened other avenues. Wimsatt should have gone beneath the balanced state- 
ments and the superficial “probabilism” of the Essay to those critical assump- 
tions that all the speakers took for granted, and thus disclosed those critical 
axioms on which the entire structure of neoclassical thought was built. 

The discussion of wit is similarly out of focus whenever we get beyond the 
foreground into the depths of the concept. For Wimsatt, neoclassicism repre- 
sented a shift from imagination, which saw resemblances, to judgment, which 
saw differences (p. 229). Locke’s judgment is of course analytical. But can that 
be said of Dryden’s or of any neoclassical critic’s? In modifying metaphysical 
wit neoclassical critics did not wish to eliminate resemblance for analytical 
separation. They did call for less violence in yoking together both sides of the 
comparison than the metaphysicals had employed. And they wanted nature 
consulted in all things. But wit continued to be considered an imaginative 
fusion, and it is hard to see precisely in what way the analytical judgment 
replaced the fancy. In fact, judgment in a literary context referred more often 
to the architectural power of creating artistic unity than to the power of 
analytical division. 

Wimsatt also fails to appreciate fully the contemporary meaning of propriety 
and elegance. He finds ‘‘tame’’ Dryden’s definition of wit as ‘‘ propriety of 
thoughts and words; ... thoughts and words elegantly adapted to the subject’’ 
(p. 230). But if we remember, as the late Professor Hooker has taught us, that 
propriety means ‘‘belongingness’’ and that elegant adaptation requires the 
intimate coherence of all elements of a poem, perhaps the notion will not seem 
‘*tame’’ but refreshingly modern and absolutely essential. 

Winmsatt’s failure to understand the full meaning of that basic neoclassical 
concept, wit, has flawed a discussion that might otherwise have become the 
standard statement in our time of eighteenth-century critical thought. It may 
also have deprived the discussion of modern neoclassicism of historical richness. 
The discordia concors of earlier wit is relevant to the modern wit of Koestler, 
Richards, and Eliot. And the neoclassical aspects of such critics as Hulme, 
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Winters, and even Eliot would have benefited from a concept-by-concept 
analysis of modern and eighteenth-century views of wit, judgment, the recon- 
cilement of opposites, and the position of historical research. But such a scholarly 
need we can hardly expect a Short History to fill. For if it is inadequate in 
this area, the reason lies in the fact that scholarship, on which surveys like the 
present one must rely, has not as yet taken up the task—Jean H. HaGstrum. 
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Canavan, Francis, S. J. ‘‘Edmund Burke’s College Study of Phi- 
losophy.’’ N&Q, ccm (1957), 538-43. 


Cannon, Garland H. ‘‘Sir William Jones and Edmund Burke.’’ 
MP, wiv (1957), 165-86. 
Includes ‘‘ previously unpublished’’ material in the Wentworth Woodhouse 
Muniments, Sheffield. 


Cone, Carl B. Burke and the Nature of Politics. [Vol. 1]: The Age 
of the American Revolution. [Lexington]: University of Ken- 
tucky Press, 1957. Pp. 430. 


Cranston, Maurice. ‘‘ Burke and the French Revolution.’’ Listener, 
Lyi (Jan. 17, 1957), 100-01. 


Gottschalk, Louis. ‘‘Reflections on Burke’s Reflections on the 
French Revolution.’’ Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society, c (1957), 417-29. 


Hoffman, Ross, S. J. Edmund Burke, New York Agent. 1956. Cf. 
PQ, xxxvi, 349. 
Rev. by Peter K. Ewald in Catholic Historical Review, xii, 86-87. 


Parkin, Charles. The Moral Basis of Burke’s Political Thought. 
Cambridge University Press, 1956. Cf. PQ, xxxvi, 350. 

Rev. by J. T. Boulton in N&Q, cci, 412-13; (unfavorably) by A. Cobban in 
EHR, uxxtl, 551-52; by Carl B. Cone in Catholic Historical Review, xii, 226- 
27; by Willard O. Eddy in Ethics, uxvu, 314-16; by G. S. Fraser in Twentieth 
Century, CLXII, 81-83; by Edmund O. Opitz in Modern Age, 1, 202-03; briefly 


by Richard Wollheim in MLR, iu, 627-28; in front art. in TLS, Jan. 25, pp. 
41-42. 

The rehabilitation of Edmund Burke is not likely soon to run out of under- 
takers, and Charles Parkin’s sympathetic essay is one of the most satisfactory 
of the recent undertakings. Though Parkin draws hardly at all upon the new 
material opened up since 1949 with the release of the Rockingham-Fitzwilliam- 
Burke collections at Sheffield and Lamport and of the O’Hara letters at Sligo, 
he cannot but be read with the fresh interest which the late discoveries have 
stimulated. It is perhaps true that a reassessment of Burke’s philosophy of 
politics is not implicit in the new materials, but it is implicit in the changing 
times. The Russian revolution and its consequences since 1945 have stimulated 
fresh attention to the principal contemporaneous philosophical and rhetorical 
antagonist of the French revolution; and the new conservatism, especially in its 
polemical historian, Russell Kirk, has been prompt to exploit Burke as a refuge 
from the disillusionment of the past thirty years. J. MacCunn’s Political Philoso- 
phy of Burke (1913), of course, had to be brought up to date, and even Cob- 
ban’s enlightening investigation of Burke as the reluctant revolutionary in 
whom the Lake Poets sought their political sanctions needs the corrective de- 
rived from thirty years of fresh interest in the eighteenth century. Hoffman and 
Levack’s judicious introduction to their anthology, Burke’s Polttics, is not with- 
out certain suggestions of special pleading which derive from the crises of these 
times and not altogether from Burke. We were due, then, a re-examination of 
Burke’s thought primarily from the inside, and that is what Parkin attempts 
with no little consistency and restraint. 

Parkin is unconvinced by Cobban’s thesis, at least as he interprets it, that 
Burke’s work was ‘‘a short-lived and unsuccessful revolt against the prevailing 
antipathetic political philosophy’’ of the eighteenth century. He is equally 
unconvinced by the facile idea, reaffirmed recently, for example, by Richard 
Weaver in The Ethics of Rhetoric, that expediency is the key to Burke’s thought, 
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governed characteristically by argument from circumstance. On the contrary, 
Parkin finds that Burke’s thought always leans toward a firm center of settled 
moral belief. He concludes, furthermore, that ‘‘as a formulation of the moral 
beliefs on which English society had been formed, his work was central to the 
political activity of his own time, and remained therefore an accurate expression 
of the enduring principles of English political and social life.’’ 

Burke believed in an unchanging moral order. Only divinity might impose 
an order on human affairs; man can rightly only elicit one from them. Hence 
Burke could accept a form of genuine ‘‘contract theory’’ which has as its 
fundamental element ‘‘the idea of a higher law binding on all men by virtue 
of their human nature.’’ ‘‘ ‘Natural man’ and ‘civil man,’ ’’ therefore, ‘‘are 
complementary, not opposed aspects of human nature.’’ Burke’s well-known 
mistrust of abstract rights and abstract ideals is a natural consequence of his 
conception of the moral order in which ‘‘concrete reason’’ can harmonize 
reason and feeling. 

Parkin’s central idea is not strictly new. Morley has it, though he does not 
feel the need of laboring it long. The reassertion of it, almost entirely from 
within Burke, however, has been needed. Parkin makes his point, persistently, 
readably, and without fanfare. There is a repetitiousness, nevertheless, a sense 
that we have been here before, or almost here, page after page. The defect, 
however, if it be one, is in the method deliberately chosen by the author, 
rather than in the execution. He acknowledges that Burke’s ideas are never 
divorced in their expression and development from the practical circumstances 
of political and social function, that they are modified by the ‘‘ particular 
contexts of their origin,’’ that they emerge from the ‘‘cumulative record of 
multitudinous responses to the diverse events and issues of his political career,’’ 
that ‘‘ general principles are only real for him so far as they arise out of actual 
events and circumstances and return to them.’’ In fact, this passage is a firm 
statement of the organic dependence of style—thought—upon the specific 
functions of discourse. Parkin elects, nevertheless, to treat Burke’s writings and 
utterances without time and place, as an ‘‘assemblage of moral statement and 
assertion, to be articulated and reconciled within itself.’’ In keeping with his 
intention to ignore, even to suppress, time and place, Parkin restricts his many 
footnotes almost entirely to volume and page references to the 16-volume Riving- 
ton edition of 1826-27. Only at much unnecessary trouble, therefore, can a reader 
add for himself the missing, and probably essential, evidence of time and 
circumstances. On the evidence of the manuscripts which reveal Burke’s —_ 
ing and writing in all stages of development, it is apparent that for him think- 
ing, writing, imagining, and speaking were all phases of a simultaneous process 
of live creation. Excising from his utterances, therefore, the impulses which 
brought them forth must result in serious over-simplification. Parkin, further, 
makes very little attempt to set Burke’s belief and his thought into clear 
relation to the alternatives or the competing systems. 

The weaknesses of the method are not to be lightly, even if deliberately, 
ignored. It is remarkable, none the less, that considering the quantity of evidence 
used, there is so little unresolved contradiction and bothersome irreconcilability. 
Peter Stanlis’s subsequent much more elaborate study, Burke and the Natural 
Law (1958), does not supersede Parkin.—Dona.p C. BRYANT. 


Rogow, Arnold A. ‘‘Edmund Burke and the American Liberal 
Tradition.’’ Antioch Review, xvm (1957), 255-65. 


Skalweit, Stephan. Edmund Burke und Frankreich. ( Arbeitsgemein- 
schaft fiir Forschung des Landes Nordrhein- Westfalen, Geistes- 
wissenschaften, Abhandlung Heft. 60.) Cologne and Oplanden, 


1956. Pp. 75. 
Rev. by Teut Riese in Anglia, Lxxv, 118-19. 
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Extends period of Burke’s uncontested writing for Dodsley to include 1764. 


Weston, John C., Jr. ‘‘An Essay by Burke.’’ Corr. in TLS, May 17, 


1957, p. 305. 
Claims Essay toward an Abridgement of the English History. See William B. 
Todd, June 14, p. 365; John C. Weston, Jr., July 19, p. 441. 


Gilbert Burnet 


Clark, George N. ‘‘Gilbert Burnet, 1643-1715.’’ Aberdeen University 
Review, xxxvu (1957), 113-24. 
Fanny Burney 


Berkovitz, Miriam J. (ed.). Edwy and Elgiva. Hamden, Conn.: 
Shoestring Press, 1957. Pp. 93. 


Robert Burns 


Daiches, David. Robert Burns. London: Longmans for the British 
Council and the National Book League, 1957. Pp. 39. 


Keith, Christina. The Russet Coat: A Critical Study of Burns’ 


Poetry and of Its Background. 1956. Cf. PQ, xxxvi, 350. 
Rev. by DeLancey Ferguson in MLN, Lxxt, 133-35; by James Kinsley in 
MLR, wn, 422-23. ; 


Thornton, Robert D. (ed.). The Tuneful Flame: Songs of Robert 
Burns as He Sang Them. Edited and Transcribed with an Intro- 
duction. Lawrence, Kansas: University of Kansas Press, 1957. 
Pp. 74. 

Twenty-five songs with musical settings. 


Lodowick Carlell 


Ruoff, James E. ‘‘Lodowick Carlell after 1660.’’ N&Q, ccm (1957), 


35-37. 
Jacobean playwright. 


Susanna Centlivre 


Norton, J. E. ‘‘Some Uncollected Authors x1v: Susanna Centlivre.’’ 
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Charles Churchill 


The Poetical Works of Charles Churchill. Edited by Douglas Grant. 
1956. Cf. PQ, xxxvi, 351-52. 

Rev. by P. Baratier in Etudes anglaises, X, 259-61; by Kenneth MacLean in 
Queen’s Quarterly, LXxIv, 618-19; by George Sherburn in JEGP, vi, 492-93; 
briefly by J. I. M. Stewart in New Statesman, Lin, 416; by Edward H. 
Weatherly in MLN, LXXI, 625-26. 


Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon 


Greenslade, B. D. ‘‘Clarendon’s and Hobbes’s ‘Elements of Law.’ ”’ 
N&Q, ccm (1957), 150. 


Samuel Clarke 


The Leibniz-Clarke Correspondence. Edited by H. G. Alexander. 
1956. Cf. PQ, xxxv1, 352. 

Rev. briefly by Albert William Levi in Ethics, txvm, 72; briefly by John 
Linnell in Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, xvi, 277; by L. J. 
Russell in Philosophy, xxxm, 365-66; by William P. D. Wightman in Philo- 
sophical Quarterly, vil, 286-87. 
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Collins, William. Drafts & Fragments of Verse. Edited by J. S. 
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Peterson, Spiro. ‘‘ A Sonnet not Defoe’s.’’ N&Q, ccm (1957), 208-10. 

Argues that ‘‘ Upon one who was bribed .. .’’ in Mist’s Journal, attributed to 
Defoe by William Lee, was actually written by an Oxford man, George Conings- 
by. 


Wolken, Fritz. ‘‘Major Rankins’ Memoirs, Daniel Defoe und die 
Anfange des realistischen Ich-Romans.’’ Anglia, Lxxv (1957), 
411-28. 
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Colorado Studies. (Series in Language and Literature, No. 6.) 
Boulder: University of Colorado Press, 1957. Pp. 13-22. 
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Wilkins, A. N. ‘‘ John Dennis and Poetic Justice.’’ N&Q, ccm (1957), 
421-24. 
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Petersson, R{obert] T. Sir Kenelm Digby. 1956. Cf. PQ, xxxvi, 357. 

Rev. by Marie Boas in Archives internationales d’histoire des sciences, X, 
44-45; by John Kamerick in Catholic Historical Review, xuim, 74-75; by Peter 
Laslett in the article listed in section III above; briefly by David Mathew in 
EHR, wuxxu, 746-47; by Mario Praz in English Studies, xxxvill, 222-25; by 
Dorothy Stimson in /sis, XLVUI, 381-82. 
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Unpublished ‘‘Essay towards a new English Dictionary’’ by Constable (d. 
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duea.’ ’’ N&Q, ccu (1957), 66-68. 


Cameron, W. J. ‘‘John Dryden and Henry Heveningham.” N&Q, 
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On the authorship of the poem, ‘‘The Fair Stranger.’’ 


Coshow, Betty Gay. ‘‘Dryden’s Zambra Dance.’’ Explicator, xvi 
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Crind, Anna Maria. John Dryden. (Biblioteca dell’ ‘‘ Archivum 
romanicum,’’ Ser. I, Vol. 50.) Florence: Olschki, 1957. Pp. 407. 


Dobrée, Bonamy. John Dryden. London: Longmans for the British 
Council and the National Book League, 1956. Pp. 48. 


Rev. by Pierre Legouis in Etudes anglaises, x, 258. 


The Works of John Dryden. Vol. I: Poems, 1649-1680. Edited by 
E. N. Hooker and H. T. Swedenberg, Jr. 1956. Cf. PQ, xxxv1, 
358-61. 

Rev. by G. Blakemore Evans in JEGP, ivi, 490-92; by John Kinsley in RES, 

new ser., VIII, 445-48; by Douglas M. Knight in College English, xviu, 290; 

by V. de Sola Pinto in MLR, Lu, 590-92; by Charles E. Ward in MP, Lv, 129-32. 


Falle, George G. ‘‘Dryden: Professional Man of Letters.’’ Univer- 
sity of Toronto Quarterly, xxv (1957), 443-55. 


Hemphill, George. ‘‘Dryden’s Heroic Line.’’ PMLA, txxn (1957), 
863-79. 


**Concerned . . . with Dryden’s purely metrical variations from the norm of 
the heroic line, rhymed and unrhymed.’’ 


Hitchman, Percy J. ‘‘King Arthur at Nottingham: A Notable Re- 


vival.’’ Theatre Notebook, x1 (1957), 121-28. 
The Dryden-Purcell dramatic opera of 1691 revived. 


Hooker, Edward N. ‘‘Dryden and the Atoms of Epicurus.’’ ELH, 
xxiv (1957), 177-90. 
An explication of Religio Laici stressing the intellectual forces, with emphasis 
on discontent with atomistic theory as used by Hobbes, Spinoza, La Rochefou- 
cauld, and Rochester, that reinforced the political attitudes of the poem. 


Kermode, Frank. ‘‘Dryden: A ‘Poet’s Poet.’ ’’ Listener, tvu (May 
30, 1957), 877-78. 


Maurer, A. E. Wallace. ‘‘Dryden and Pyrrhonism.’’ N@&Q, ccu 
(1957), 251-52. 
Cites the criticism of Pyrrhonism in Dryden’s ‘‘ Life of Plutarch,’’ though 
admitting that the passage was merely taken over from Dryden’s source. 


Montgomery, Guy (ed.). Concordance to the Poetical Works of John 
Dryden. Assisted by Mary Jackman and Helen S. Agoa. Preface 
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by Josephine Miles. University of California Press, 1957. Pp. vii 
+ 722, 

The concordance is to the second edition of Noyes, The Poetical Works of 
John Dryden (Boston, 1950). While this text is not quite up to modern standards 
it is generally satisfactory and certainly convenient. The entire text except for 
appendices has been taken and consequently includes all of Dryden’s verse 
translation. It also includes all of The Second Part of Absalom and Achitophel 
as well as two poems which Noyes himself had rejected—minor matters surely. 
Far more serious is the omission of Dryden’s dramatic writing, a very sub- 
stantial share of his verse. But here no available text is remotely satisfactory ; 
the mixture of verse and prose would raise problems; the bulk would have been 
swelled enormously. To produce a concordance now, these limitations had to be 
accepted. 

Professor Montgomery had apparently done his work by hand, with slips, in 
the traditional manner. The material was afterwards transferred to IBM cards 
for checking and printing out, so the laborious work with slips would not have 
been necessary. The use of machines assures an accuracy beyond the range of 
older methods and saves tremendously on printing costs. Here it involves awk- 
wardness as well. The occurrences of words are listed, but without context, so 
properly we have a word index rather than a concordance. This word index can 
serve all the purposes of a concordance, but for many tasks the cost in time 
and effort will appear too high: even running down a quotation might take an 
hour. Poems are identified by short key symbols—over two hundred—and orly 
someone working with the concordance constantly can safely guess more than a 
score. The machines had five spaces for the symbol, and using all of these would 
in many cases have saved the reader an added step: e.g. ANNUS and ABSAL 
would, to the semi-initiate, be more meaningful than AM and AA. Such symbols 
as B, C, MD, UDH (all well-known poems) can momentarily puzzle an expert. 
If this must be, the key should have been printed in the most convenient place 
(inside covers, perhaps) and also supplied as a loose-leaf insert for those doing 
extended work. 

The machines do not distinguish between homonyms or parts of speech. This 
is a serious limitation in, for example, the study of vocabulary frequency 
Professor Miles herself favors. Take, as illustration, the first two on her list 
of Dryden’s most-used words, arms and bear; before one can use these as 
evidence for her conclusion that ‘‘Dryden’s major vocabulary is clearly an 
heroic one’’ one must separate homonyms. In the case of arms it would probably 
take two hours with this concordance to do that alone. For bear we must first 
eliminate the noun forms (6 instances out of the first 50 entries); for most 
vocabulary work one would want to distinguish between ‘bear an object’, ‘bear 
misfortune’, and ‘bear a child ’—considerably more than an hour’s work here. 

These shortcomings are inherent in the process used and the editors undoubt- 
edly accepted them with regret. Since they are immediately apparent, it seems 
graceless for a reviewer to belabor them if they are unavoidable. They are not 
quite. Any major concordance in the future will have to be machine-made, so 
it is important to note that machines are capable of much fuller entry than 
this. A recent example is John W. Ellison’s Nelson’s Complete Concordance of 
the Revised Standard Version Bible (New York, 1957), — with the 
Univac I computer. Here the quotations are given, awkwardly to be sure since 
the computer could not select the best thought units, but fully enough for most 
purposes. Cost of computer time for this particular machine is probably too 
great for most projects, but simpler and more available computers like the 
Univac File Computer or the IBM Ramac could easily be adapted. The work 
will still start with transcription of information onto punched cards. But cards 
themselves feed into a computer at too slow a rate and computer time is expen 
sive. A card-to-tape converter will allow feeding information into the computer 
at a rate of about 2000 lines a minute. The output, also on magnetic tape, can be 
fed directly into the output printer. There are some limitations on the cheaper 
processes. A punched card can hold up to 80 characters—enough in most cases. 
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Two cards for an entry could be used, but with an obvious increase in cost; in 
that case, the 120 spaces on the output printer would mark the limit. The ap- 
pearance of work from an ordinary output printer is unlovely and more than 
slight photographic reduction makes it difficult to read. Again better processes 
are available at a price; since their output can be reduced to much smaller size 
without impairing legibility, the price might be worth paying. At all events, 
any future work of this sort should be a collaboration between a scholar and 
a technician.—CurTt A. ZIMANSKY and ROBERT A. EDBERG. 
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XXXVI, 361-62. 
Rev. by W[inton] D[ean] in Music and Letters, xxxvitl, 76-78. 


Nathanson, Leonard. ‘‘The Context of Dryden’s Criticism of 
Donne’s and Cowley’s Love Poetry.’’ N&Q, ccm (1957), 56-59. 


Nathanson, Leonard. ‘‘Dryden, Donne, and Cowley.’’ N&Q, ccn 
(1957), 197-98. 


Perkins, Merle L. ‘‘Dryden’s The Indian Emperour and Voltaire’s 
Alzire.’’ Comparative Literature, 1x (1957), 229-37. 


Smith, John Harrington. ‘‘Some Sources of Dryden’s Toryism, 1682- 
84.”’ HLQ, xx (1957), 233-43. 

As samples, Dryden’s Postscript to his translation of Maimbourg’s History 
of the League and the first scene of The Duke of Guise are used to show the 
sources of his arguments. These turn out to be few, and not always fairly used. 
This important article concludes, ‘‘ Dryden, in short, strikes me as far more & 
literary man than a scholar or student of political theory. The important thing, 
no doubt, is the power and skill with which he expressed his ‘Toryism’ rather 
than his method or the sources from which he drew his materials.’’ 


Thomas Dyche 


Tucker, Susie I. ‘‘ Dyche and Pardon’s Dictionary: A Study in Per- 
sonal Bias.’’ English, x1 (1957), 226-29. 


John Dyer 


Williams, Ralph M. Poet, Painter, and Parson: The Life of John 
Dyer. New York: Bookman Associates, 1956. Pp. 151. 


Sir George Etherege 


Underwood, Dale. Etherege and the Seventeenth-Century Comedy 
of Manners. (Yale Studies in English, 135.) Yale University 
Press; London: Oxford University Press, 1957. Pp. ix + 165. 

The revaluation of Restoration comedy is one of the most interesting and 
significant achievements of Anglo-American criticism in the present century. 

The old view was that this kind of comedy was mainly frivolous entertainment 

for a court circle, delightfully frivolous according to Charles Lamb, disgustingly 

so according to Lord Macaulay. Modern scholarship beginning with John Palmer 
and continuing with the important work of Kathleen Lynch, Bonamy Dobrée 
and more recently Thomas Fujimura has succeeded in showing that the best 
plays of this school must be taken seriously as works of art and as criticisms of 
contemporary society and morality. This view of the comedies is notably devel- 
oped by Professor Dale Underwood of Yale University in his new study of 


Etherege. 
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His starting point, as stated in his Preface, was the conviction that, in spite 
of the excellent work of previous critics, ‘a significant set of relations between 
Restoration comedy and its historical background had been insufficiently ex- 
se saa To older critics it would have seemed incongruous to make that gay 

utterfly Sir George Etherege the centre of a learned monograph. Underwood, 
however, rightly sees Etherege as the first to develop fully this distinctive 
type of comic drama and ‘‘the logical place to begin a re-examination of the 
genre.’’ The Second Part of his book contains an extremely valuable analysis of 
Etherege’s three plays, the most thorough and intelligent that has hitherto ap- 
peared but, taken as a whole, this work is far more than a study of Etherege. 
Its main argument is that the type of comic drama of which Etherege 
was the first notable master stems from certain traditions of European theught 
which have a long ancestry and which emerged in England with peculiar distinct- 
ness and emphasis in the Restoration period. Earlier critics have seen in the 
plays a reflection of the ‘skeptical, rationalistic and experimental temper of the 
times’ and loose comparisons have been made with the scientific positivism of 
the Royal Society. Underwood, while agreeing with these views up to a point, 
argues that the plays were connected not so much with ‘scientific positivism’ 
but with the Pyrrhonism which was so fashionable in contemporary Europe and 
still more precisely with ‘libertinism’, the doctrine of the ‘life of nature’, which 
goes back through such writers as Montaigne and Gassendi to the Epicureanism 
of the ancients. He illustrates the character of the ‘libertine’ as conceived in 
the England of Charles II effectively by reference to poems by Rochester and 
Oldham and Shadwell’s handling of the Don Juan legend in his remarkable 
and unfairly neglected play The Libertine. In some illuminating pages he ex- 
plores the relationship of ‘libertinism’ to Cynicism and Stoicism and shows how 
sometimes it even, surprisingly, ‘rubs shoulders’ with Christian orthodoxy, so 
much so indeed that Rochester’s libertine arguments in his ‘Satyr against Man- 
kind’ lead to a conclusion not unlike that of Raphael in Book VIII of 
Paradise Lost, The other tradition embodied in the typical hero of the comedies 
is shown to be that of the ‘honnéte homme’ or honest man, the civilized gentle- 
man who was ‘easy and natural’ and detested affectation or as Horner says 
in Wycherley’s play ‘all that force nature’, nature here being not the individ- 
ualistic and unbridled nature of the libertine but the ordered Aristotelian 
‘nature’, of which affectation was a violation. The paradox of the ‘honest man’ 
who believes in the values of civilized Society, but who is also a libertine 
believing in the life of ‘nature’ (in the primitivist sense of the word) is, ac- 
cording to Underwood’s analysis, central to the comedy of manners: ‘the dual 
demands of pleasure and order are constantly at strife’ . 

Starting from this ‘fertile ground’, he proceeds to the detailed examination 
of Etherege’s plays already mentioned, culminating in a remarkably powerful 
and acute analysis of The Man of Mode, which he claims to be not only one of 
the ‘acknowledged masterpieces of Restoration comedy’, but ‘properly . . . one 
of the masterpieces of English comedy’. In Dorimant the supreme libertine- 
honest man he finds a character comparable to Don Juan, but a Don Juan 
whose ‘demonic passions are now comic in part because they so willingly vent 
themselves in the trivialities of the drawing room and the Mall’. A curious 
lacuna in this brilliant study of the play is the absence of any mention of the 
dialogues between Dorimant, Medley, the Shoemaker and the Orange-woman in 
the First Act. These low life characters are mere sketches but they are masterly 
and give a glimpse of a world that has a sensuous earthy reality denied to the 
‘endless sterile round of play houses, parks, drawing rooms’, in which as Under- 
wood says, the society of the day pursues pleasure or power. It is significant 
that Dorimant and Medley are on easy terms with this world and this suggests 
that there was more likelihood of Dorimant’s becoming a successful country 
gentleman when married to Harriet than Underwood seems ready to admit. 

The last chapter of the Second Part deals with the language of the plays, 
and is, perhaps, the first detailed examination of the language of a Restoration 
dramatist which has been published. Underwood calls attention to the abstract 
quality of Etherege’s language and its concernment with expressing ‘directly 
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and explicitly the generalized attitudes and values’ of the world of the comedy 
of manners. He lays particular stress on the use of certain expressions such as 
‘Good Nature’ and ‘Honour’ which are ‘non-metaphoric’ but full of ironical 
ambiguities. The different types of imagery used in the non-metaphoric part of 
the diction are shown as throwing light on the intellectual background of the 
characters: naturalistic, heroic and Christian, and much of the wit of the plays 
is seen as depending on the ironical ways in which these images are used. 

In the Third Part of his book Underwood makes a valuable and suggestive 
attempt to place Etheregean comedy in relation to a tradition going back to 
Lyly and Shakespeare. An examination of the Comedy of Love and the Comed 
of Manners in the Elizabethan, Jacobean and Caroline theatres throws muc 
light on the antecedents of Restoration comedy and brings out not only the 
continuity of dramatic tradition but also defines the specific ways in which 
‘the Restoration modified these traditions so as to produce a distinctive kind 
of comic drama’. 

It is impossible in a short review to do anything like justice to the richness 
of this book in critical insights and acute and stimulating judgments. It is 
a contribution of the first importance, not merely to the study of Etherege, 
but to that of Restoration literature as a whole. Underwood has succeeded 
brilliantly in performing for students of this period @ service not unlike that 
rendered by L. C. Knights to students of Jacobean drama in his Drama and 
Society in the Age of Ben Jonson.—V. DE 8. PINTO. 
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Castracani of Lucca, as translated by Henry Nevile (The Works of .... Nicolas 
Uachiavel, London, 1675; several later editions) ; that he also drew hints for a 
good many passages of commentary and characterization from the Prince and 
the Discourses on the First Ten Books of Titus Livius ; and that he had Machia- 
velli specifically in mind throughout as ‘‘the prime target’’ of his attack. 

These conclusions may all be correct; and at first glance—until, that is, one 
has looked up the parallels Shea adduces as evidence and examined his 
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reasoning—the argument seems plausible enough. Even if we had no assurance 
that Fielding had read Machiavelli, we would still be struck by the obvious 
‘*Machiavellianism’’ both of his hero’s ‘‘ methods of attaining Greatness’’ and 
of his narrator’s reasons for approving those methods. We know, however, that 
Fielding had a copy of Machiavelli’s Works (in Nevile’s version) in his library, 
and we know besides that as early as 1739-40 he was sufficiently familiar with 
the Discourses (in this same version) to use scattered parts of them for illustra- 
tive quotations and other material in four of his essays in the Champion (for 
the evidence, see Shea, pp- 56, n. 4, 58-59). We may take for granted also, 
though the signs of this in the Champion are less clear, that he had studied the 
Prince as well; and we can agree with Shea that he had probably not failed to 
read ‘‘the brief and interesting Life of Castruccio which, in Nevile’s edition, 
stands sandwiched between Prince and Discourses.’’ It would not be surprising, 
therefore, to find him exploiting some or all these works for materials and sug- 
gestions in the writing of Jonathan Wild. 

But did he actually do so, or do so to anything like the extent that Shea 
supposes? We are bound to say, I think, that the case for none of Shea’s three 
propositions is at all satisfactorily proved. 

1. That the fable and the mock-panegyrical rhetoric of “Jonathan Wild” 
are modeled on Nevile’s version of the ‘‘ Life of Castrucoio.’’—As for the fable, 
we are asked to believe not only that Fielding took over from the Life the 
general outline of his story—the story of a man who, from obscure beginnings, 
rose to a climax of ‘‘greatness’’ and then was suddenly cut off by Fortune— 
but that he filled in that outline to a very considerable extent by inventing 
equivalents in Wild’s career for nearly all the actions and happenings in the 
career of Castruccio, and for the most part with no change in order. 

In support of this Shea points to a long series of correspondences between 
successive episodes in the two works. Just as the young Castruccio is devoted to 
martial exercises, so Jonathan exhibits a precocious aptitude for thievery. Just 
as Castruccio finds a patron in Francesco Guinigi, so Jonathan forms a profit- 
able association with the Count La Ruse. Just as Castruccio leaves his native 
Lueea to fight at Pavia, so Jonathan undergoes transportation to America. 
Just as Castruccio makes an alliance with Uguccione della Faggiuola and then 
breaks with him, so Jonathan uses Bob Bagshot temporarily and then victimizes 
him. Just as Castruccio builds up an army, so Jonathan recruits a gang. Just as 
Castruccio aspires to triumph over the Heventiags, so Jonathan plans to ruin 
the Heartfree family. Just as Castruccio suppresses the rebellion of the 
Poggios in Lucca, so Jonathan punishes one of his gang for refusing to commit 
a murder. Just as Castruccio makes a truce with the Florentines in order to 
consolidate his strength after the Poggio rebellion, so Jonathan pretends friend- 
ship for Heartfree in order to betray him to the law. Just as Castruccio treacher- 
ously violates his truce with Florence and thus provokes a renewal of the war, 
so Jonathan, by treacherously proposing a robbery to Heartfree, provokes the 
latter to open hostility. Just as Castruccio defeats the Florentines in battle at 
Serravalle, so Jonathan procures Heartfree’s arrest on a capital charge. Just 
as Castruccio puts down the conspiracy of Lanfranchi at Pisa, so Jonathan 
enforces his discipline on the rebellious Blueskin. Just as Castruccio, at the 
moment of his triumph over the Florentine army at Fucecchio, undergoes a chill, 
so Jonathan, just after Heartfree’s condemnation to death, is stabbed by Blue- 
skin, with consequences that presently cause his arrest for felony. Just as 
Castruccio is told by his doctors that he will certainly die, so Jonathan is found 
guilty by the court and sentenced to death. Just as Castruccio makes a long 
deathbed speech, so Jonathan has a long talk with the Ordinary of Newgate. 
And just as Castruccio dies and has an honorable funeral, so Jonathan is hanged 
at Tyburn amid universal applause. 

One thing is clear about these parallels: they do credit to Shea’s keen eye for 
analogies between the two works which most readers would never see. But that 
is just their weakness as proof of his theory about the fable of Jonathan Wild. 
The likenesses he discovers are such as can be detected only by a violent process 
of abstraction both from the very different circumstances of the episodes he 
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picks out for comparison and from the very different systems of causation in 
which they are involved. What is it, for instance, that warrants him in seeing 
a significant likeness between Castruccio fighting under his patron, Guinigi, 
at Pavia and Wild being transported for eight years to America? Nothing 
whatever in the details of the two experiences or in their antecedents and con- 
sequences; merely the fact that at this point, as he says, both men ‘‘travel.’’ 
Or take the parallelism he finds between the dealings of Wild with the Heart- 
free family and the dealings of Castruccio with the city of Florence. As concrete 
narrative constructions they are poles apart, in motive, circumstance, and 
causal nexus: what associates them in Shea’s argument is merely the fact that 
they can both be described, though in quite different senses, as ‘‘campaigns’’ 
and that both involve incidents that can be analogized, very loosely, under such 
labels as ‘‘truce,’’ ‘‘consolidation,’’ ‘‘duplicity,’’ ‘‘battle,’’ ‘‘triumph,’’ ete. 

It is clear, then, what his theory of the construction of Jonathan Wild obliges 
us to assume. It obliges us to assume that Fielding, before inventing those parts 
of his fable which, on Shea’s hypothesis he intended as ‘‘counterparts’’ to 
events in the Life of Castruccio, first reduced each of these events to the same 
abstract ‘‘theme’’ that Shea has hit upon (among many other possibilities of 
interpretation) and then set himself the task of elaborating this ‘‘theme’’ 
anew, and very differently, in terms of circumstances and motives appropriate 
to his own story. It is as if he had said to himself, for example, on reading 
Machiavelli’s account of Castruccio’s relations with Uguecione: ‘‘ Here we have 
‘a minor triumph in duplicity and perfidy’ [Shea, p. 68]; I must think of 
something that will embody the same idea in the life of my hero’’—and had 
therefore invented the affair of Wild and Bob Bagshot. And so with all the 
others. Either these parallels represent merely a pattern of accidental eoin- 
cidences, such as a lively faculty of selective analogizing, set in motion by a 
preconceived thesis, can easily come to think significant, or we must believe 
that Fielding constructed a great part of his story of Wild in the manner just 
indicated. 

But surely this second alternative presents greater difficulties than the first. 
What reason could Fielding have had for engaging in the close step-by-step 
adaptation of Machiavelli’s story to his own purposes which Shea’s theory 
supposes? Only one reason, I should say, that is at all compatible with what 
we know of his artistic capacities and habits at the time Jonathan Wild was 
written—for it is patently absurd to imagine, in the light not only of Joseph 
Andrews but of the many incidents in Jonathan Wid itself which Shea is unable 
to trace back to the Life of Castruccio, that he stood in any need of the abstract 
hints he is supposed to have disengaged from Machiavelli in order to set his 
invention to work. He might, however, have wanted his readers to think, as they 
followed the career of Wild, not merely of ‘‘ great men’’ in general but of one 
‘‘great man’’ in particular, namely Castruccio, and so have undertaken a series 
of imitative parodies of Machiavelli’s Life more or less after the fashion of 
(say) Pope’s Epistle to Augustus. But either this was not his intention or he 
failed so completely in achieving it that no one suspected what he was up to 
for over two hundred years; and of these two possibilities, the second is hard 
to take seriously in the case of one so skilled in the arts of imitation and go | 
as was the author of Tom Thumb and Joseph Andrews. It is certainly muc 
more difficult to believe that Fielding indulged himself in purposeless and 
wholly disguised ‘‘counterparting’’ of the Life of Castruccio than that Shea 
has mistaken accidental coincidences for signs of genetic connection. 

It is still possible, though, that the Life was Fielding’s model, if not for the 
substance of his story, at least for the ironical rhetoric of his narrator’s com- 
mentary with its insistent magnification of Wild’s ‘‘greatness’’ and of those 
qualities of his character and actions—his insatiable ambition, his ruthlessness, 
his skill in deception—that made him the equal, and in some respects the supe- 
rior, of the “great men” of antiquity. Now there was nothing ironical] in 
Machiavelli’s incidental remarks about the ‘‘ great actions’’ of Castruccio; but 
Shea calls attention to the fact that Nevile, in his rather free translation of the 
Life, took pains to multiply such remarks and to amplify them in a manner that 
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brought the work ‘‘appreciably closer ty Fielding’s mock eulogy of a late 
notorious criminal than to Machiavelli’s sincere encomium of an efficient 
medieval soldier-statesman’’ (p. 58). On the assumption, then, that Fielding 
knew the Life in this version, there is nq insuperable difficulty in supposing 
that he might have owed to it the suggestioy of his narrator’s attitude and style. 
But did he? 

The most nearly compelling evidence ix the verbal similarity of two brief 
passages in Jonathan Wild to passages with equivalent functions in the Life. 
The first is Fielding’s prelude (1v, i) to the disastrous turn in Wild’s fortunes 
that began immediately after he had secured the conviction of Heartfree: ‘‘ The 
catastrophe, to which our hero had reduced this wretch, was so wonderful an ef- 
fort of Greatness, that it probably made }ortune envious of her own darling; 
but whether it was from this envy, or only from that known inconstancy and 
weakness so often and judiciously remarked in that lady’s temper, . . . . certain 
it is, she now began to meditate mischief against Wild, who seems to have 
come to that period, at which all the heroes and great Men of Antiquity have 
arrived, and which she was resolved they never should transcend.’’ This might 
easily have been an echo of the sentence in Nevile’s Machiavelli that introduced 
the account of Castruccio’s fatal chill: ‘‘ Here it was that Fortune began to 
weary of the great actions of Castruccio and (inconstant as she was) instead of 
giving him long life that might have crown’d his felicity, as if she had been 
jealous of his glory, she interposed with the only obstacle that was able to 
interrupt the prosperity of so incomparable a man’’ (ed. 1675, p. 249; same 
page in the edition of 1695, which Shea uses). The other parallel is between 
the opening sentences of the paragraphs that sum up the characters of the two 
heroes. Where Nevile had written, ‘‘He had all the qualities that make a man 
great’’ (p. 250), Fielding wrote, ‘‘Jonathan Wild had every qualification 
necessary to form a great Man’”’ (Iv, xvi). 

Even if we grant, however, that these resemblances are more than coincidental, 
they hardly go very far toward proving that the idea of the mock-panegyrical 
rhetoric which pervades Jonathan Wild came to Fielding from Nevile. And there 
are two difficulties, which Shea neglects to consider, in the way cf supposing 
that it did. In the first place, the assumed cause is insufficient to produce the 
observed effect. The distinctive thing about Fielding’s ironical eulogy of Wild 
is not merely the constant talk about “greatness,” “great men,” and “great 
actions’’ but the specific moral connotations imposed on these words by the 
introductory definitions of ‘‘greatness’’ and ‘‘goodness’’; and of this I can 
find no clear traces in Nevile, for whom the contrary of ‘‘ great’’ is not ‘‘ good’’ 
but most commonly either ‘‘humble’’ or ‘‘ordinary.’’ But also, in the second 
place, and more important, there is nothing in the observed effect that could 
not just as easily have been produced by causes other than the one assumed. 
All the elements of the chorie rhetoric in Jonathan Wild, both ideas and words, 
had been made widely familiar in the moral and political literature of the first 
four decades of the century ; and they had all been in Fielding ’s possession since 
the beginning of his career: he had exploited them again and again in his 
plays, his poems, and his essays in the Champion (for some of the evidence, see 
W. R. Irwin, The Making of ‘‘ Jonathan Wild’’ [New York, 1941], a work to 
which Shea does not refer). His utilization of them had most often been in the 
direct manner of his Preface to the Miscellanies; but in at least two essays, 
where no traces of Machiavelli’s or Nevile’s influence can be seen, he had tried 
his hand at much the same kind of ironical eulogy of ‘‘vice’’ as opposed to 
‘‘virtue’’ as he later attempted, more brilliantly, in Jonathan Wild (see the 
Champion for January 26, 29, 1739/40). The burden is thus clearly on Shea 
to persuade us that these precedents are insufficient without the addition of 
Nevile’s version of the Life of Castruccio. 

2. That ‘‘Jonathan Wild’’ draws extenswely for language, attitudes, and 
édeas on the ‘‘ Prince’’ and the ‘‘ Discourses.’’—What is shown here is that there 
are a fair number of passages in these two works that might have been the 
starting-points of Fielding’s invention or elaboration of various passages in 
Jonathan Wild ; what is not shown is that the ideas involved are such as Fielding 
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in all likelihood would not have thought of had he not remembered these partic- 
ular places in Machiavelli. Shea is content, that is, to argue the probability of 
his thesis in a merely one-sided way, without eliminating any of the counter- 
probabilities that are bound to suggest themselves when we consider Fielding’s 
practical experience in the ways of the world; the body of moral criteria and 
of psychological insights into the behavior of ‘‘great men’’ in high and low 
life that underlay his plays, his essays, and Joseph Andrews; and the obvious 
implications of his subject in Jonathan Wild. 

I am inclined to think that for one passage in Fielding he has perhaps identi- 
fied a ‘‘source’’ in Machiavelli: it is not hard to believe that when Fielding 
wrote the speech of the ‘‘very grave man”? in IV, iii, he recalled the chapter in 
the Discourses (1, liv) on ‘‘How great the Authority of a Grave Man is, to 
asswage the tumultuousness of the People,’’ especially since he had used this 
same chapter, in a similar political context, in the Champion for January 15, 
1739/40 (see Shea, p. 59). But in Shea’s other parallels I can find nothing 
coercive—nothing that forces me to agree that, without specific suggestions 
from Machiavelli, Fielding would not, for example, have hit upon his ‘‘ central 
antithesis’’ of ‘‘goodness’’ and ‘‘ greatness’’; or have brought in allusions to 
ancient heroes like Alexander and Caesar; or have made restless ambitions “the 
first principle or constituent quality of these our great Men’’; or have dwelt 
upon the sufferings and reproaches that ‘‘ great men’’ often encounter; or have 
remarked, apropos of Wild’s suppression of Blueskin, that ‘‘none but weak 
and honest men can indulge themselves in remissness or repose”; or have 
alluded to ‘‘the ingratitude, which so many writers have observed in all free 
governments towards their great Men’’; or have observed that Nature ‘‘ seldom 
creates any man... . completely great, or completely low’’; or have made Wild 
on the eve of his execution, show ‘‘no marks of dejection or contrition’’ but 
rather ‘‘more confidence and assurance’’; or have said of him that ‘‘tho’ he 
held good-nature and modesty in the highest contempt, he constantly practised 
the affectation of both’’; or have been able to invent for him the various 
cynical maxims, set out in the final chapter, to which he consistently adhered 
**as the certain methods of attaining Greatness.’’ 

3. That ‘‘the prime target’’ of attack in ‘‘ Jonathan Wild’’ as a whole is 
Machiavelli.—This conclusion is presented as an inference from Shea’s other 
two arguments; and it amounts to the proposition that Fielding, in elaborating 
his narrator’s eulogy of Wild and of Wild’s ‘‘ methods of attaining Greatness,’’ 
was specifically impersonating ‘‘a disciple of the author of the Prince’’ in 
order to reduce to absurdity that writer’s characteristic moral and political 
doctrines, as well as, incidentally, his historical method (see pp. 55, 60-61). 

This much can be said, I think: that had the question been put to Fielding, he 
might very well have included Machiavelli among the writers who had encourug- 
ed opinions about ‘‘ great men’’ and their actions of the kind he was trying to 
bring into disrepute in Jonathan Wild in the interest of a morality of ‘‘ good- 
nature’’ and ‘‘ benevolence.’’ But there are grounds, quite apart from the incon- 
clusiveness of Shea’s other arguments, for hesitating to go farther than this. It 
is reasonable to suppose, for one thing, that if Fielding had wanted his readers 
to think particularly of Machiavelli, he would have included some devices of 
specific reference to him such as, in Joseph Andrews, direct our minds to 
Richardson and Cibber. Not only, however, are there no such devices in Jonathan 
Wild but, on the contrary, the allusions to other literature about ‘‘ great men’’ 
are kept consistently general and vague. It can be plausibly argued, moreover, 
that concentration on a single opponent would have weakened rather than en- 
hanced the force of Fielding’s attack, so that even if he had had Machiavelli 
primarily in mind (which is by no means clear), there would be an advantage in 
letting it be thought that the opinions caricatured in his narrator were those, 
not of any one writer in the past, but of a sect of writers sufficiently numerous 
in the eighteenth century, and sufficiently dangerous, to require attention from 
the lovers of ‘‘goodness.’’ It is worth noting that he had described such 
a sect—made up of unnamed ‘‘philosophers’’ in modern times who 
prescribe ‘‘rules to make us complete rogues’’—in two essays in the 
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Champion (January 22, 24, 1739/40) that anticipate rather exactly the moral 
dialectic of Jonathan Wild. And when he talks of that work in the Preface to 
the Miscellanies, his allusions to his opponents are still of this generalized sort: 
‘‘those writers who describe human nature in this depraved character’’; and 
‘*some very shameless writers,’’ for whom Newgate is ‘‘no other than human 
nature with its mask off.’’ 

I advance these, and the other objections to Shea’s arguments set forth above, 
not because I think his conclusions are demonstrably false but because I am 
disturbed by his assumption that he has established the probability of their 
truth. For all we know, the writing of Jonathan Wild may have been profoundly 
influenced by Machiavelli; but if so, we need far better evidence of that fact 
than he has given.— R. 8. CRANE. 


Sherbo, Arthur. ‘‘Fielding and Dr. South: A Post Mortem.’’ N&Q, 
cc (1957), 378-79. 


Taylor, Dick, Jr. ‘‘ Joseph as Hero in Joseph Andrews.’’ Tulane 
Studies in English, vu (1957), 91-109. 


Wendt, Allan. ‘‘Fielding and South’s ‘Luscious Morsel’: A Last 
Word.’’ N&Q, con (1957), 256-57. 
See Sherbo note above. 
Wendt, Allan. ‘‘The Moral Allegory of Jonathan Wild.’’ ELH, xxiv 
(1957), 306-20. 


David Garrick 


Gerber, Helmut E. ‘‘The Clandestine Marriage and Its Hogarthian 
Associations.’’ MLN, uxxu (1957), 267-71. 


John Gay 


Armens, Sven M. John Gay, Social Critic. 1954. Cf. PQ, xxx1v, 289- 
90; xxxv, 294; xxxvI, 366. 
Rev. by Horst Héhne in Zeitschrift fiir Anglistik wnd Amerikanistik, v, 212-15. 


Ninth Music Book containing ‘‘ John Gay and the Ballad Opera (The 
Beggar’s Opera).’’ By Geoffrey Handley-Taylor and Frank 
Granville Barker. With a Prologue by Sir A. P. Herbert and an 
Appreciation by John Drinkwater. Compiled and edited by Max 
Hinrichsen. London and New York: Hinrichsen, 1956. Pp. 178; 


30 plates. 
Rev. by E[ric] B[lom] in Music and Letters, xxxvm, 195-96. 


Edward Gibbon 


Dyson, A. E. ‘‘A Note on Dismissive Irony.’’ English, x1 (1957), 
222-25. 
Gibbon’s use of irony in the chapters on Christianity. 


The Letters of Edward Gibbon. Edited by J. E. Norton. 1956. Cf. 
PQ, xxxvi, 367-68. 
Rev. by D. M. Low in RES, new ser., vill, 322-23. 


Sarton, George. ‘‘The Missing Factor in Gibbon’s Concept of His- 
tory.’’ Harvard Inbrary Bulletin, x1 (1957), 277-95. 
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Gibbon was blind to the history of science and technology. He concentrated 
on political history, in which his pessimism and lack of belief in progress caused 
him limitations. 


Charles Gildon 


Anderson, G. L. ‘‘The Authorship of ‘Cato Examin’d’ (1713).’’ 
PBSA, 1 (1957), 84-90. 
Arguments for Charles Gildon. 


Goldstein, Malcolm. ‘‘Gildon’s New Rehearsal Again.’’ PQ, xxxvi 
(1957), 511-12. 
Suggests that Freeman and Truewit stand for Addison and Steele. 
Joseph Glanvill 


Cope, Jackson I. Joseph Glanvill. 1956. Cf. PQ, xxxvi, 369-70. 
Rev. by V. de S. Pinto in JEGP, ivi, 636-38; in TLS, March 22, p. 181. 


Oliver Goldsmith 
(See also Samuel Johnson) 


Golden, Morris. ‘‘ Another Manufactured Anecdote in the ‘Life of 
Richard Nash’?’’ N&Q, ccm (1957), 120-21. 


Golden, Morris. ‘‘Goldsmith and ‘The Universal Museum and Com- 
plete Magazine.’ ’’ N&Q, ccm (1957), 339-48. 


Argues for Goldsmith’s connection with and contributions to this journal. 


Wardle, Ralph M. Oliver Goldsmith. Lawrence: University of Kan- 


sas Press, 1957. Pp. 330. 
Thomas Gray 
Dyson, A. E. ‘‘The Ambivalence of Gray’s ‘Elegy.’ ’’ Essays in 
Criticism, vu (1957), 257-61. 


Ketton-Cremer, R[obert] W[yndham]. Thomas Gray. 1955. Cf. PQ, 
Xxxv, 296-98 ; xxxv1, 372. 
Rev. by Denis Donoghue in Studies, xLv1, 254-56. 
Mackerness, E. D. ‘‘ The Progress of an Italophile: Thomas Gray and 
Music.’’ Italian Studies, xu (1957), 99-109. 


Sutherland, John H. ‘‘The Stonecutter in Gray’s ‘Elegy.’ ’’ MP, 
Lv (1957), 11-13. 
Benjamin Griffin 
Peterson, William M. ‘‘Performances of Benjamin Griffin’s ‘Whig 
and Tory.’ ’’ N&Q, ccm (1957), 17-19. 
Twenty-one performances listed in Griffin’s ms. diary between 1720-31. 
William Hamilton of Bangour 


Bushnell, Nelson S. William Hamilton of Bangour, Poet and Jaco- 


bite. Aberdeen University Press, 1957. Pp. xi + 164; 5 plates. 
This contribution to the history of Scottish culture comes appropriately from 
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a Scottish university press, and is the result of a long and thorough search by an 
American scholar. Hamilton’s verses, except for the famous ‘‘Braes of Yar- 
row,’’ are on the whole less interesting than his career, which gives a valuable 
view of Edinburgh society and Jacobite circles in the first half of the eighteenth 
century. Unfortunately there is no continuous or detailed personal record; 
Hamilton ’s few surviving letters, printed here in full for the first time, make us 
wish for more. This biography an James Paterson’s 1850 edition of the poems 
put us in possession of all that is known on the subject at the present time. A 
new edition with a full biographical and critica] introduction, a self-sufficient 
single work, would have been desirable, and much of Professor Bushnell’s 
material could have been appropriately attached to Hamilton’s text, but such a 
bulky volume was probably not practicable. The present work is compact, skil- 
fully planned and written, and scrupulously documented. To get detailed infor- 
mation about the poems the reader must use the appendixes, especially the 
chronological list and the bibliography of the published writings, along with the 
general index. One who works closely in the period will find Bushnell’s use of 
manuscript and printed sources very interesting. 

‘*The Braes of Yarrow’’ is such an important piece that the student needs a 
full bibliographical statement—something more, if possible, than a dating ‘‘ by 
1730 (in the later Tea-Table Miscellanies expanded to three volumes) ’’ (p. 19). 
Cf. CHEL, ix, 414, and CBEL, u, 197. Even if evidence about the publication 
of the various parts of the Tea-Table Miscellany can take us no farther, the point 
should be fully worked out. P. 17: the supposed 1718 edition of the Edinburgh 
Miscellany is a bibliographical ghost; advertisements in the Edinburgh Evening 
Courant prove first publication about January 1720.—ALAN D. McKILLop. 
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says.’’ MLR, iu (1957), 329-38. 
Robert Heron (1764-1807), miscellaneous writer, biographer of Burns, and 
critic. 
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Quarterly & Holborn Review, cuxxxu (1957), 62-68. 
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Pinto, V. de S. ‘‘Was Hobbes an Ogre?’’ Essays in Criticism, vu 
(1957), 22-27. 


Far from disliking poetry, Hobbes was a great pioneer in aesthetic theory. 


Warrender, Howard. The Political Philosophy of Hobbes: His 
Theory of Obligation. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1957. Pp. xii + 
346. 

Rev. by Michael Connolly in Studies, xLv1, 363-66; by D. J. McCracken in 

Hibbert Journal, ivi, 91-92; by Michaet Oakeshott in Spectator, Aug. 9, p. 198; 

in TLS, July 19, p. 438. 


Watkins, J. W. N. ‘‘The Posthumous Career of Thomas Hobbes.’’ 
Review of Politics, x1tx (1957), 351-60. 


William Hogarth 
(See also David Garrick ) 


Brunet, O. ‘‘ William Hogarth, philosophe de la nature humaine.’’ 
Etudes anglaises, x (1957), 216-20. 
A review article based on Peter Quennell’s Hogarth’s Progress and Joseph 
Burke’s edition of Hogarth’s Analysis of Beauty—both listed below. 


Hogarth, William. The Analysis of Beauty. Edited by Joseph Burke. 
1955. Cf. PQ, xxxv, 299-300 ; xxxvi, 373-74. 
Rev. by John Butt in RES, new ser., vill, 319-20; by Grover Cronin, Jr. in 
Thought, Xxxll, 146-47; by Walter J. Hipple, Jr. in Journal of Aesthetics ¢ 
Art Criticism, xv, 361-62. 


J., C. ‘‘Hogarth as Illustrator: A Checklist.’’ N&Q, con (1957), 
544-45. 


Quennell, Peter. Hogarth’s Progress. 1955. Cf. PQ, xxxv, 300-01; 


xxxvi, 374. 
Rev. by Grover Cronin, Jr. in Thought, xxx11, 146-47. 


Smith, Albert. ‘‘ Nichols’ Aneedotes of Hogarth.’’ N&Q, ccm (1957), 
352-53. 


David Hume 


Adair, Douglass. ‘‘ ‘That Polities May Be Reduced to a Science’: 
David Hume, James Madison, and the Tenth Federalist.’’ HLQ, 
xx (1957), 343-60. 


Hallie, Philip P. ‘‘Hume, Biran, and the Méditatifs Intérieurs.’’ 
JHI, xvinm (1957), 295-312. 
Analysis of the attack on Hume’s philosophy of causation by the French 
metaphysician, Maine de Biran. 


Hume, David. The Natural History of Religion. Edited with an In- 
troduction by H. E. Root. (Library of Modern Religious Thought, 
edited by Henry Chadwick.) London: Black; Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1956. Pp. 76. 

Rev. (with other works in the series) by Jaroslay Pelikan in Journal of 

Religion, xxxvil, 130-31; in TLS, Jan. 25, p. 53. 
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Hume, David. Writings on Economics. Edited by Eugene Rotwein. 
1955. Cf. PQ, xxxv1, 374-75. 
Rev. by Alexander Gray in EHR, txxt, 755-56; by T. E. Jessop in Philosophy, 
xxx, 178-80; by Paul Streeten in Mind, LxvI, 268-69. 


Klibansky, Raymond, and Ernest C. Mossner (eds.). New Letters 
of David Hume. 1954. Cf. PQ, xxxiv, 295-96; xxxv, 301; 


XXXVI, 375. 
Rev. by D. G. C. Macnabb in Mind, Lxv1, 266-68. 


Mossner, Ernest C. The Life of David Hume. 1954. Cf. PQ, xxxiv, 
296-98 ; xxxv, 301; xxxv1, 375. ri 
Rev. by D. G. C. Macnabb in Mind, txv1, 266-68. 


Sugg, Redding S., Jr. ‘‘Hume’s Search for the Key with the Leath- 
ern Thong.’ Journal of Aesthetics & Art Criticism, Xv1 (1957), 
96-102. 


On Hume’s notions about ‘‘the standard of taste.’’ 


von Leyden, W. ‘‘Hume and ‘Imperfect Identity.’ ’’ Philosophical 
Quarterly, vu (1957), 340-52. 
Suggested emendation of the phrase in Hume’s chapter “Of Personal Iden- 
tity’’ in the Treatise (1739), Bk. I, Pt. IV, Sect. VI (ed. Selby-Bigge, p. 256, 
1. 25). 


Samuel Johnson 


Barnett, George L. ‘‘ ‘Rasselas’ and ‘The Vicar of Wakefield.’ ’’ 
NE&Q, ccm (1957), 303-05. 


Parallel situations to one found in Joseph Andrews. 


Bate, Walter Jackson. The Achievement of Samuel Johnson. 1955. 
Cf. PQ, xxxv, 302-04 ; xxxv1, 376. 
Rev. by Walter M. Crittenden in Personalist, xxxvi1l, 307-08; by Ian Watt in 
MLN, uxxn, 546-49. 


Bloom, Edward A. Samuel Johnson in Grub Street. (Brown Uni- 
versity Studies, 21.) Providence: Brown University Press, 1957. 
Pp. ix + 309. 

Doctor Johnson served his apprenticeship as a prose writer in Grub Street, 
beginning with the Gentleman’s Magazine, on which he worked as editor, com- 
iler, extracter, judge of poetry contests, parliamentary reporter, and general 
actotum. Later he was employed from time to time on other publications, 
though he turned to them not for his income so much as for supplements to it. 

The outlines of his career on Grub Street were known before, and some aspects 

of it have been studied in detail, but Mr. Bloom has worked over the whole story 

more thoroughly than anybody before him. He has suggested some additions to 
the canon, though with a caution that is commendable in an area where certainty 
ean seldom be achieved. These, however, are of less interest than the evidence 
he has presented to show the extent of the responsibilities Johnson accepted as 
editorial advisor and the excellent reputation he built up. He was influential in 


widening the range of interests to which these journals appealed and in develop- 
ing their policies at a time when journalism was adolescent and badly in need 
of his knowledge and wisdom. Mr. Bloom has broken fresh ground here, especial- 
ly in his study of Johnson’s work for the Literary Magazine. As Mr. Bloom has 
convincingly shown, Johnson acted for this publication in an advisory capacity 
and also wrote essays on political as well as literary subjects. 
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Mr. Bloom’s main interest, however, is not in what Johnson did for journalism 
but in what journalism did for him. He has studied Johnson’s comments on 
political, social, and literary affairs and compared them with his expressions 
of opinion on the same subjects elsewhere, in order to show how his mind was 
developing through contact with the world of public affairs. In this Mr. Bloom 
has been only partly successful. He is too often content merely to summarize 
Johnson’s essays without drawing any definite conclusions from them regarding 
the development of Johnson’s mind or the influences which were impinging on 
it. And often when he does make a statement of this sort, it is one that needs 
further analysis. I can give only one example. After discussing Johnson’s 
early biographies, he remarks that in writing them Johnson learned the techni- 
que he later demonstrated to advantage in the Lives of the Poets (p. 18). This 
may seem to be a harmless if not very revealing generalization until one remem- 
bers that the early lives are actually quite different in conception and technique 
from the later ones. For in the Lives $ ohnson’s best writing is always essentially 
critical: that is, he writes mainly either about books or about men whom he 
knows only through books. The famous comparison between Pope and Dryden, 
neither of whom Johnson knew, though biographical writing in a very real 
sense, is really a comparison between two poetical temperaments, two geniuses 
whom he knew only through their writings, and so is basically a work of criti- 
cism. Writing of this sort is almost never found in the early lives, which are 
either compilations of biographical fact drawn from records, or—in the case 
of the best of them—a vivid study of personality drawn from the life. If Mr. 
Bloom had shown in which respects his statement was true and in which it was 
not, it would have been a much more useful observation. 

Moreover the book is marred by small inaccuracies. On page 78, for example, 
there are at least four. He writes at the top of the page: ‘‘ Johnson believed 
Savage when he told him... that he was born in 1697.’’ But Johnson gave the 
date as 1698 in the life of Savage. A few lines farther down Mr. Bloom says that 
Savage ‘‘claimed’’ to have been apprenticed to a shoemaker. But Savage 
publicly maintained that he had refused the proposal. Immediately below this 
statement Mr. Bloom writes that Steele had succeeded in involving Savage in 


his cop Bene I hardly know what is implied, but the original sources for the 


life of Savage state merely that Steele involved himself so badly in debt that 
he could not pay the money he had promised to Savage. Finally, at the bottom 
of the page, Mr. Bloom suggests that Savage double-crossed Cave by selling 
the same poems to both him and the proprietor of the London Magazine, his 
rival. The facts here are not perfectly clear, but it is certain that both magazines 
went on publishing Savage’s poems simultaneously for some time without—so 
far as one knows—making any complaint. Nor is there any evidence that Savage 
sold his poems to either party, if by selling Mr. Bloom means that Savage re- 
ceived payment. Elsewhere, in a work cited by Mr. Bloom, I have suggested that 
this rather unusual publishing plan must have been agreed to by all parties 
concerned, and I still see no other plausible explanation. This page may not be 
a fair sample of Mr. Bloom’s book, and admittedly these points are not es- 
sential ones for his argument. But if they were to be mentioned at all, they 
ought to have been stated correctly. 

This book does, however, contain much useful information. It reprints 
articles by Mr. Bloom that have appeared before on copyright and the freedom 
of the press. It contains a useful appendix on the journalistic canon of Johnson’s 
works, and gives a very complete survey of relevant scholarship. ‘ 

— NCE TRACY. 
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Xvull, 342-44. 
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Editor of Shakespeare (cf. PQ, xxxvi, 378-79), which is listed below, that 
Johnson plagiarized emendations and notes from Heath and others. 
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nation (1677) marked by Johnson for the Dictionary; cf. N&Q, cxcrx, 256. 
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A Satirical Review, “By a Man of Business.” 
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Johnson’s alterations in paragraphs 212-13 of his Life of Pope. 
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tion, by Arthur Sherbo. Vol. II: Histories. (Augustan Reprint 
Society, Publication Nos. 65-66.) Los Angeles: Clark Memorial 
Library, University of California, 1957. 


Johnson, Samuel. Preface to Shakespeare, with Proposals for Print- 
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ford University Press, 1957. Pp. [4] + 63. 
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selas.’’ Modern Age, 1 (1957), 166-73. 


Keast, William R. ‘‘The Two Clarissas in Johnson’s Dictionary.’’ 
SP, trv (1957), 429-39. 

In this interesting article, Mr. Keast shows that for his Dictionary Johnson 
‘*derived the bulk of the quotations from Clarissa’’ not from the novel itself 
but from the ‘‘Collection of .. . Moral and Instructive Sentiments’’ ‘‘ appended 
to Volume VII of the fourth edition of Clarissa, 1751.’’ 


Kenney, William. ‘‘Johnson’s Rasselas after Two Centuries.’’ Bos- 
ton University Studies in English, m (1957), 88-96. 
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Kolb, Gwin J. ‘‘The Address of Dr. Johnson’s Last Letter to Wil- 
liam Windham.’’ N&Q, con (1957), 213. 


Lascelles, Mary. ‘‘ Johnson’s Last Allusion to Mary Queen of Scots.’ 
RES, new ser., vit (1957), 32-37. 
Deals with an error in a letter to Mrs. Thrale, July 8, 1784. 


Lawrence, Robert G. ‘‘Dr. Johnson and the Art of Flying.’’ N&Q, 
ecm (1957), 348-51. 


Leed, Jacob. ‘‘Samuel Johnson and the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’: An 
Adjustment of the Canon.’’ N&Q, ccm (1957), 210-13. 
The essay on the Duchess of Marlborough in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
March, 1742 is a separate piece from the April-May-June essay usually con- 
sidered as a continuation of it. 
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Leed, Jacob. ‘‘ Two New Pieces by Johnson in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine?’’ MP, uiv (1957), 221-29. 

Two pieces signed ‘‘Pamphilus’’ in the Gentleman’s Magazine in 1738. The 
first article is a consideration of the addresses of condolence offered by Parlia- 
ment to the King on the occasion of my Caroline’s death; the second, a 
criticism of the propriety of the epitaph on John Gay’s monument in West- 
minster Abbey. The attribution of the second Pamphilus article was made 
earlier by A. L. McLeod (N&Q, cxcvi [1951], 32) although his argument was 
not persuasively urged and was rejected by Herman W. Liebert (N¢Q, cxcv1, 
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Valley’ in Rasselas.”—Gwin J. KOs. 
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Bowyer, T. H. A Bibliographical Examination of the Earliest Edi- 
tions of the ‘‘ Letters of Junius.’’ Charlottesville: University of 
Virginia Press, 1957. Pp. xxxiv + 147. 

Rev. briefly by F. Cordasco in Bulletin of Bibliography, xxi, 78; by D. F. F. 

in Book Collector, v1, 425-26. 


Cordasco, Francesco. ‘‘Addendum to the Junius Bibliography.’’ 
Bulletin of Bibliography, xxu (1957), 96. 

This supplements Cordasco’s Junws Bibliography of 1949, reviewed in PQ, 
XXIX (1950), 284-85. The present supplement lists seven additional nineteenth- 
century editions noted by Richard Zumwinkle and seventeen studies, fourteen 
of them by Cordasco. He cites one of his own titles incorrectly (item 4) and 
omits another (‘‘ Junius and Milton,’’ N¢Q, cxcv [1950], 250-51). A biblio- 
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William Law 
(See also Samuel Johnson) 
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The Works of Nathaniel Lee. Edited by Thomas B. Stroup and 
Arthur L. Cooke. 1954-55. Cf. PQ, xxxv, 310-14. 
Rev. (with another work) by Leo Hughes in MLN, txxn, 55-56. 
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John C. Stephens, Jr. New York University Press, 1957. Pp. xxiii 


+ 161. 
A novel attributed to Thomas Leland. 
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(1957), 281-83. 
The influence of the Weimar repertory of 1792-93 on the plays of Lewis. 


Guthke, Karl S. ‘‘Some Unpublished Letters of M. G. Lewis.’’ N&Q, 


ccm (1957), 217-19. 
See corrections by ‘‘A Friend of Accuracy,’’ tbid., p. 389. 
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Bremner, G. ‘‘Millwood, Lady Milford and Maria Stuart.’’ German 
Life and Letters, x1 (1957), 41-48. 

Primarily a discussion of two of Schiller’s characters with only passing 
mention of Millwood, here identified as a character in Lillo’s Merchant of 
London. 
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Bonno, Gabriel. Les Relations intellectuelles de Locke avec la France. 
1955. Cf. PQ, xxxv1, 382. 
Rev. by R. Pouilliart in Les Lettres romanes, x1, 222-23; by P. Verniére in 
Revue d’histoire littéraire de la France, tvtl, 241-44. 


Brown, T. J. ‘‘ English Literary Autographs xxn: John Locke, 1632- 
1704.’’ Book Collector, v1 (1957), 171; plate. 


Cherno, Melvin. ‘‘Locke on Property: A Reappraisal.’’ Ethics, 
Lxvmi (1957), 51-55. 


Cowen, David L. ‘‘A Note on John Locke.’’ Journal of the History 
of Medicine, xm (1957), 516. 


On his continued interest in medicine. 


Cranston, Maurice. John Locke: A Biography. London: Longmans ; 
New York: Maemillan, 1957. Pp. xvi + 496. 

Rev. by John Holloway in Spectator, July 5, p. 26; by Peter Laslett in En- 
counter, 1x (Sept., 1957), 84-86; by Arthur A. North in Thought, xxxt1, 607-08; 
by Anthony Quinton in London Magazine, tv (Sept., 1957), 57-60; by J. W. N. 
Watkins in History Today, vu, 563; by J. G. W[eightman] in Twentieth Cen- 
tury, CLxm, 274-75; by Richard Wollheim in New Statesman, Lin, 844; in front 
art. in TLS, July 12, pp. 421-22. 
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Harrison, J. R., and Peter Laslett. ‘‘The Library of John Locke.’’ 
Special art. in TLS, Dec. 27, 1957, p. 792. 


Laslett, Peter. ‘‘John Locke, the Great Recoinage, and the Origins 
of the Board of Trade.’’ William and Mary Quarterly, x1v 
(1957), 370-402. 


Lenz, John W. ‘‘Locke’s Essays on the Law of Nature.’’ Philosophy 
and Phenomenological Research, xvu (1956), 105-13. 


Waldman, Theodore. ‘‘ A Note on John Locke’s Concept of Consent.”’ 
Ethics, uxvi (1957), 45-50. 


Yolton, John W. John Locke and the Way of Ideas. (Oxford Classi- 
eal and Philosophical Monographs.) London: Oxford University 
Press, 1956. Pp. xii + 235. 

Rev. in TLS, March 8, p. 142. 


Narcissus Luttrell 


Osborn, James M. ‘‘ Reflections on Narcissus Luttrell (1657-1732).’’ 
Book Collector, v1 (1957), 15-27. 

Argues, among other things, that Luttrell’s recordings of dates were not, as 
usually conceived, “intended to record the dates of purchase as such,” but 
were, more significantly, the date of publication: hence, Absalom and Achito- 
phel would have been published November 17, 1681. 


Andrew Marvell 


Carens, James F. ‘‘ Andrew Marvell’s Cromwell Poems.’’ Bucknell 
Review, vu (1957), 41-70. 


Colie, Rosalie L. ‘‘ Marvell’s ‘Bermudas’ and the Puritan Paradise.’’ 
Renaissance News, x (1957), 75-79. 


Duncan-Jones, E. E. ‘‘Benlowes, Marvell, and the Divine Casimire: 
A Note.’’ HLQ, xx (1957), 183-84. 


Duncan-Jones, E. E. ‘‘Marvell’s ‘Friend in Persia.’ ’’ N&Q, ccm 
(1957), 466-67. 
Suggests Thomas Rolt as the friend to whom Marvell’s letter of August 9, 
1671 was addressed. 


Duncan-Jones, E. E. ‘‘Marvell’s ‘Inseribenda Luparae.’ ’’ Corr. in 
TLS, April 26, 1957, p. 257. 

Associates six Latin couplets with prize contest of 1671, when Louis x1v of- 
fered 1,000 pistoles for the best Latin distich for the Louvre. See Margaret 
Toynbee, ‘‘ Verses on the Louvre,’’ corr. in TLS, May 17, p. 305, for Latin 
poems in BM Add. MS. B 106; and Pierre Legouis, ‘‘Marvell’s ‘Inscribenda 
Luparae,’ ’’ Oct. 4, p. 593, for other competitors. 


Grundy, Joan. ‘‘Marvell’s Grasshoppers.’’ N&Q, ccm (1957), 142. 
On lines 371-72 of ‘‘ Upon Appleton House. ’’ 


Iser, Wolfgang. ‘‘ Andrew Marvell: ‘To His Coy Mistress.’ ’’ Die 
neueren Sprachen, 1957, pp. 555-77. 
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Legouis, Pierre. ‘‘ Marvell and the New Crities.’’ RES, new ser., vi 
(1957), 382-89. 


Robbins, Caroline. ‘‘Carlisle and Marvell in Russia, Sweden, and 
Denmark, 1663-1664.’’ History of Ideas News Letter, m (1957), 


8-17. 
Five letters drafted by Marvell for Carlisle’s signature. 


Sasek, Lawrence A. ‘‘Marvell’s ‘To His Coy Mistress,’ 45-46.’’ Ex- 
plicator, x1v (1956), item 47. 


Wall, L. N. ‘‘ Marvell and the Third Dutch War.’’ N&Q, ccm (1957), 
296-97. 

Supplemented by Sir Gyles Isham, ‘‘ Abram van den Bempde,’’ ibid., 461-63. 

Wall, L. N. ‘‘Some Notes on Marvell’s Sources.’’ N&Q, ccm (1957), 
170-73. 


Lovelace and Spenser. 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 


Halsband, Robert. ‘‘Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s Library.’’ Corr. 
in TLS, Jan. 25, 1957, p. 49. 


Halsband, Robert. The Life of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 1956. 


Cf. PQ, xxxvi, 383-85. 

Rev. by Grace Banyard in Contemporary Review, cxcl, 191-92; by Douglas 
Grant in University of Toronto Quarterly, xxv, 116; by Catherine A. Sheehan 
in Thought, Xxxt, 608-09; by George Sherburn in MP, Lv, 135-36; by J. Voisine 
in Etudes anglaises, X, 261-63; by Charles Weiss in College English, xx, 87-88; 
in middle art. in TLS, Feb. 15, p. 96; in Yale Review, Lxvi, No. 3, pp. vi-vili. 


Arthur Murphy 


Botting, Roland B. ‘‘The Textual History of Murphy’s Gray’s Inn 
Journal.’’ Research Studies of the State College of Washington, 
xxv (1957), 33-48. 


Margaret Cavendish, Duchess of Newcastle 


Grant, Douglas. Margaret the First: A Biography of Margaret 
Cavendish, Duchess of Newcastle, 1623-1673. 1956. Cf. PQ 
xxxvi, 387. 

Rev. by A. R. Bevan in Dalhousie Review, xxxvil, 316-20; in front art. in 

TLS, Jan. 18, pp. 29-30. 


Sir Isaac Newton 


Cohen, I. Bernard. Franklin and Newton. 1956. Cf. PQ, xxxvi, 387. 

Rev. by Charles Gillispie in AHR, uxt, 81-83; by A. R. Hall in Isis, XLVI, 
495-98; by William P. D. Wightman in Archives internationales d’histoire des 
sciences, X, 142-47. 


Elliott, Ralph W. V. ‘‘Isaae Newton’s ‘Of An Universall Lan- 
guage.’ ’’ MLR, um (1957), 1-18. 


Transcription of an ‘‘ unpublished manuscript in which Newton tried his hand 
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at constructing a universal language.’’ Assigned to ‘‘the period just before or 
just after Newton’s entry into Trinity College in 1661.’’ 


Hall, A. Rupert, ‘‘Newton on the Calculation of Central Forces.’’ 
Annals of Science, xm (1957), 62-71; plate. 


Layton, David. ‘‘The Motion of Planets: Newton’s Effect on English 
Thought.’’ History Today, vu (1957), 388-95. 


Strong, E. W. ‘‘Newtonian Explications of Natural Philosophy.’’ 
JHI, xvi (1957), 49-83. 


Concerned with the views of Newton’s early expositors (e.g., John Keill, 
Henry Pemberton. W. J. ’sGravesande, Colin Maclaurin, William Whiston, and 
J. T. Desaguliers) on ‘‘the nature of ‘mathematical evidence’ in relation to 
‘experimental evidence’ in discussion of the foundations of Newton’s mechanical 
philosophy. ’’ 


Wightman, W. P. D. ‘‘David Gregory’s Commentary on Newton’s 
‘Principia.’ ’’ Nature, cLxx1x (1957), 393-94. 


John Nichols 
(See William Hogarth) 


Roger North 


Schwoerer, Lois Green. ‘‘The Chronology of Roger North’s Major 
Works.’’ History of Ideas News Letter, m (1957), 73-78. 


William Penn 


Cadbury, Henry J. ‘‘Hannah Callowhill and Penn’s Second Mar- 
riage.’’ Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, Lxxx1 
(1957), 76-82. 


Information on William Penn’s second wife, their children, and the criticism 
of his re-marriage. 


Maples, Mary. ‘‘ William Penn, Classical Republican.’’ Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography, Lxxx1 (1957), 138-56. 


Pearce, Catherine Owens. William Penn: A Biography. Philadel- 


phia: Lippincott, 1957. Pp. 448. 

Rev. by Walter H. Buck in Maryland Historical Magazine, tu, 165-67; by 
Henry J. Cadbury in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, LxxxI, 
319-20; by R. 8S. Mortimer in Journal of the Friends’ Historical Association, 
XLVI, 141-42. 


Tolles, Frederick B., and E. Gordon Alderfer (eds.). The Witness 
of William Penn. New York: Macmillan, 1957. Pp. xxviii + 206. 
Rev. by Richard R. Wood in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biog- 
raphy, LXXxXI, 415-16. 
Williams, R. N. ‘‘The New Penn Portraits.’’ Pennsylvania Magazine 
of History and Biography, Lxxx1 (1957), 347-50. 


Alexander Pennecuik 


Gillis, William. ‘‘ Alexander Pennecuik: Two Manuscripts.’’ N&Q, 
ccm (1957), 297-98. 
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Argues that Pennecuik (d. 1730) wrote ‘‘The Merry Wives of Musselburgh’’ 
(vs. David Daiches in Scottish Poetry, A Critical Survey, ed. James Kinsley 


[1955], p. 313). 
Samuel Pepys 


Emslie, Macdonald. ‘‘Pepys’s Songs and Songbooks in the Diary 
Period.’’ Library, 5th ser., xm (1957), 240-55. 


Quinlan, John. ‘‘Mrs. Pepys.’’ Contemporary Review, cxcm (1957), 
31-34. 


Weiss, David G. Samuel Pepys, Curioso. Illustrated by Charles 
Richard Moore. University of Pittsburgh Press, 1957. Pp. xii + 
122. 


Wilson, Edward M. ‘‘Samuel Pepys’s Spanish Chap-Books, Part 
III.’’ Transactions of the ‘Cambridge Bibliographical Society, u, 
Part IV (1957), 305-22. 


Thomas Percy 


The Correspondence of Thomas Percy and Evan Evans. Edited by 
Aneirin Lewis. (The Percy Letters. General Editors: David 
Nichol Smith and Cleanth Brooks, Vol. V.) Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1957. Pp. xl + 213. 


This latest volume of the Percy correspondence not only illuminates the whole 
picture of the antiquarian movement of the 1760’s but with the scholar] 
contribution of its editor serves as the first good history in English of Wel 
studies in the eighteenth century. Under the general supervision of David 
Nichol Smith and Cleanth Brooks, the first four volumes of the series have 
since 1944 given us scholarly editions of the correspondence of the famous editor 
of the Reliques of Ancient English Poetry with Edmond Malone, Richard 
Farmer, Thomas Warton, and Sir David Dalrymple, Lord Hailes. While the 
letters themselves do not have the personal interest or the literary perfection of 
those of Gray or Walpole or even Pope, the worthy undertaking of the Louisiana 
State University Press takes its place with these and other recent scholarly 
editions of eighteenth-century letter writers to help fill out the picture of the 


ge. 

The 40-page scholarly introduction and the compendious footnotes of Aneirin 
Lewis furnish a detailed picture of the rise of Welsh studies in the early eight- 
eenth century under Edward Lhuyd, Moses Williams, and Lewis Morris, and 
its continuation under the leadership of Richard Morris in the Cymmrodorion 
Society in London. Among the younger members of this remarkable center of 
Welsh activity was Evan Evans, whom Lewis calls ‘‘the greatest Welsh scholar 
of his time.’’ Percy’s correspondence with Evans began with a request for a 
book of translations of old Welsh poems that would go along with Percy’s own 
‘*Runic Poetry’’ and Macpherson’s ‘‘Erse Poetry’’ and Percy’s projected 
specimens of Chinese, Arabic, Hebrew, East-Indian, Peruvian, Lapland, Green- 
land, and Saxon Poetry to make a volume ‘‘under some such title as this, 
Specimens of the Ancient Poetry of Different Nations.’’ The result was Evans’s 
Some Specimens of the Poetry of the Antient Welsh Bards (1764), which became 
fairly well known because Thomas Gray adapted his Welsh poems from it. 

The letters in this volume are published from manuscripts in the British 
Museum and the National Library of Wales. Most of the letters of Percy were 
published in the 1862 reprints of Evans’s Specimens and in an appendix to 
Saunders Lewis, A School of Welsh Augustans (1924), but the Evans letters are 
here printed for the first time. E. D. Snyder, in The Celtic Revival in English 
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Literature, 1760-1800 (1923), used the British Museum letters and called 
attention to their value. The careful editing of the Percy-Evans correspondence, 
the ample documentation in footnotes and introduction, and the thorough index 
make this a very useful item for the scholar. 

This volume contains much that is old and some new on the ‘‘ Celtic revival’’ 
in English poetry, on the attitude of the times toward Macpherson’s Ossianic 
fragments, and on Percy’s own antiquarian activities, especially as they touched 
Johnson and Gray. Its chief contribution, however, is the evaluation of this 
material by a Welsh scholar and the added insights into the original materials 
available for further study of Welsh literature and its influence on eighteenth- 
century English literature. 

Behind the scholarly letters there appear nevertheless some pictures that are 
worth preserving for their human interest: the pathetic Evans himself, unha PY, 
restless, dissipated, vain, and always impoverished but eagerly engag 
transcribing manuscripts and trying to oe nee Welsh history and Warntare: 
the interest of Doctor Johnson in encouraging Evan’s research; the anxiety of 
Perey not to be known as editor of the Reliques because of the ‘low and trivial” 
nature of the popular ballads; and occasional passages like Percy’s description 
of ‘‘the Scotch’? in the letter of July 21, 1761, as he originally wrote it: ‘‘ They 
are everywhere recommending the antiquities of their country to public notice, 
vindicating it’s history, setting off it’s poetry, and by constant attention to 
their grand national concern have prevailed so far as to have the broken jargon 
they speak to be considered as the most proper language for our pastoral poetry. 
Our most polite Ladies affect to lisp out Scottish Airs.’’ 

But the picture that persists is that of Percy the scholar that has been 
building up in the earlier volumes of this series. Even when he can himself add 
little to the subject, as in this volume, he shows nevertheless that he knows how 
to seek out the best sources of scholarship and to prod with searching questions 
until he has arrived at a satisfactory account of what he could never get by 
himself.—W. POWELL JONES. 


Ambrose Philips 


Camerson, W. J. ‘‘Ten New Poems by Ambrose Philips (1674 
1749).’’ N&Q, ccm (1957), 469-70. 


Alexander Pope 
Aden, John M. ‘‘ Hero and Belinda.’’ N&Q, ccm (1957), 12-13. 


Marlowe’s heroine and Pope’s. 


Butt, John. ‘‘Alexander Pope: A New View of His Character.”’ 
Iistener, tvm (June 20, 1957), 999, 1003. 
B. B. C. Third Programme address, taking its point of departure from Sher- 
burn’s edition of the Correspondence, to argue for a broader recognition of the 
superficiality of the Victorian view. 


Butt, John. ‘‘Pope’s Letters: Some Notes and Corrections.’’ N&Q, 
ccm (1957), 463-66. 


Cope, Jackson I. ‘‘Shakerly Marmion and Pope’s Rape of the Lock.’’ 
MLN, txxu (1957), 265-67. 
Finds anticipation ‘‘in detail and in tone’’ of Pope’s dressing-table scene, 
in the episode of Venus at Paphos in Marmion’s Cupid and Psyche (1637). 


Dearing, Vinton A. ‘‘Two Notes on the Copy for Pope’s Letters. 
I. Pope’s Use of Drafts of his Letters. II. An Example of Print- 
ing from Originals.’’ PBSA, ut (1957), 327-33. 
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Ehrenpreis, Irvin. ‘‘Orwell, Huxley, Pope.’’ Revue des langues 
vivantes, xxm (1957), 215-30. 


Fabian, Bernhard. ‘‘Zur Morallehre in Alexander Popes Essay on 
Man.’’ Germanisch-Romanische Monatsschrift, new ser., vu 


(1957), 290-97. 
Discusses the influence of Cudworth, Clarke, and Shaftesbury on Pope’s con- 
cept of the relation between passion and virtue. 


Fabian, Bernhard. ‘‘ A Reference to Pope’s ‘Essay on Man.’ ’’ N&Q, 


com (1957), 269-70. 
Letter of 1732; cf. ibid., oxcvi, 337-39. 


Fabian, Bernhard. ‘‘Riickkehr zu Pope: eine Ubersicht iiber die 
neueste Forschung.’’ Die neueren Sprachen, 1957, pp. 300-14. 


Hart, Jeffery P. ‘‘T. S. Eliot: His Use of Wycherley and Pope.”’ 
N&Q, ccm (1957), 389-90. 


Knight, G. Wilson. Laureate of Peace: On the Genius of Alexander 
Pope. 1955. Cf. PQ, xxxv, 318-19 ; xxxv1, 399. 
Rev. by Norman Callan in RES, new ser., vill, 96-97. 


Mack, Maynard. ‘‘Some Annotations in the Second Earl of Oxford’s 
Copies of Pope’s Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot and Sober Advice from 
Horace.’’ RES, new ser., vi (1957), 416-40. 


Mack, Maynard. ‘‘Two Variant Copies of Pope’s Works .. . Volume 
II: Further Light on Some Problems of Authorship, Bibliogra- 
phy, and Text.’’ Library, 5th ser., xm (1957), 48-53. 


Manley, Francis. ‘‘Pope’s ‘An Essay on Man,’ tv, 121-30.’’ Explica- 
tor, xv (1957), item 44. 


Maud, Ralph N. ‘‘Pope and Miss Betty Marriot.’’ MLN, txxn 


(1957), 96-97. 
Suggests her as the ‘‘fond virgin’’ of Pope’s Coronation Epistle. 


Parkin, Rebecca Price. The Poetic Workmanship of Alexander Pope. 
1955. Cf. PQ, xxxv, 320; xxxv1, 400. 
Rev. by Reuben A. Brower in MLN, Lxxtl, 222-25; by J. Golliet in Etudes 
anglaises, X, 258-59. 


The Correspondence of Alexander Pope. Edited by George Sher- 
burn. 1956. Cf. PQ, xxxv1, 389-99. 

Rev. by William Frost in Yale Review, xLvul, 125-28; by J. H. Plumb in 
Spectator, Jan. 4, p. 23; by John Raymond in New Statesman, iit, 206, 208; by 
Robert W. Rogers in JEGP, tv1, 615-19; by H. M. Sikes in Seventeenth-Century 
News, XV, 1; in middle art. in TLS, Jan. 4, p. 8. 


Pope, Alexander. Minor Poems. Edited by Norman Ault, com- 


pleted by John Butt. 1954. Cf. PQ, xxxiv, 307-09; xxxv, 320; 


xxxvi, 400. 
Rev. by Mario Praz in English Studies, xxxvitl, 84-86. 
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Price, Cecil. ‘‘A Pope Letter.’’ Corr. in TLS, Jan. 25, 1957, p. 49. 
See George Sherburn, “Mistaken Identity,’ TLS, Feb. 22, p. 113; Theodore 
Besterman, March 15, p. 161. 


Pyle, Fitzroy. ‘‘Six Notes on ‘The Rape of the Lock’: I—The 
‘Machinery.’ ’’ N&Q, ccm (1957), 252-54. 


Rogers, Robert W. The Major Satires of Alexander Pope. 1955. Cf. 
PQ, xxxv, 321-22 ; xxxv1, 400. 
Rev. by A. R. Humphreys in MLR, Lt, 260-61; by Geoffrey Tillotson in MP, 
LV, 61-62; by Aubrey L. Williams in MLN, Lxxu, 221-22. 


Schmitz, R. M. ‘‘Two New Holographs of Pope’s Birthday Lines to 
Martha Blount.’’ RES, new ser., vim (1957), 234-40. 


Shugrue, Michael. ‘‘Pope’s Translation of Statius.’’ N&Q, cc 
(1957), 463. 


Williams, Aubrey L. Pope’s ‘‘ Dunciad.’’ 1955. Cf. PQ, xxxv, 322- 


23; xxxvi, 400. 
Rev. by Louis I. Bredvold in MP, Liv, 280-81; by Louis G. Locke in Ezplicator, 
xv, No. 4; by Robert W. Rogers in JEGP, ivi, 146-48; by Rachel Trickett in 
RES, new ser., vill, 316-19; by Ernest Tuveson in MLN, Ltxxu, 542-46. 


Joseph Priestley 
(See also William Blake and Edmund Burke) 


Brown, Ira T. ‘‘The Religion of Joseph Priestley.’’ Pennsylvania 
History, xxtv (1957), 85-100. 


Guerlac, Henry. ‘‘Joseph Priestley’s First Papers on Gases and 
Their Reception in France.’’ Journal of the History of Medicine, 
xm (1957), 1-12. 


Toulmin, S. E. ‘‘Crucial Experiments: Priestley and Lavoisier.’’ 


JHI, xvim (1957), 205-20. 
Raises the questions of ‘‘what was really in dispute between Priestley and 
Lavoisier, and just how mortally the Phlogiston theory was wounded by 
Lavoisier’s work.’’ 


Matthew Prior 


Brown, T. J. ‘‘English Literary Autographs xxm1: Matthew Prior, 
1664-1721.’’ Book Collector, v1 (1957), 279; plate. 


Ketton-Cremer, R[obert] W[yndham]. Matthew Prior. (The Rede 
Lecture, 1957.) Cambridge University Press, 1957. Pp. 25. 
Rev. in N§Q, ccm, 363-64; briefly in TLS, July 19, p. 446. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds 
(See William Blake) 


Samuel Richardson 
(See also Samuel Johnson and Daiches and Watt 
in section IV above) 


Duncan-Jones, E. E. ‘‘Proposals of Marriage in ‘Pride and Preju- 
dice’ and ‘Pamela.’ ’’ N&Q, ccm (1957), 76. 
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Reid, B. L. ‘‘Justice to Pamela.’’ Hudson Review, rx (1956-57), 
516-33. 


Sherbo, Arthur. ‘‘Time and Place in Richardson’s Clarissa.’’ Boston 
University Studies in English, m1 (1957), 139-46. 


Joseph Ritson 


Todd, William B. ‘‘ Ritson, Observations on. ..The History of Eng- 
lish Poetry, 1782.’’ Book Collector, v1 (1957), 408. 
Distinguishes between the authentic edition and a counterfeit. 


John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester 


Vieth, David M. ‘‘Poems by ‘My Lord R.’: Rochester Versus Rad- 


clyffe.’’ PMLA, uxxm (1957), 612-19. 
Seven poems attributed to Rochester must be assigned to ‘‘ ‘Lord Radclyffe,’ 
... whose... literary productions have hitherto escaped identification.’’ 


Thomas Rymer 


The Critical Works of Thomas Rymer. Edited by Curt A. Zimansky. 
1956. Cf. PQ, xxxvi, 402-03. 
Rev. by G. L. Anderson in Seventeenth-Century News, xv, 1-2; in TLS, June 
7, p. 350. 
Richard Savage 


Sherbo, Arthur. ‘‘Solomon Mendes, a Friend of the Poets.’’ PQ, 
xxxvi (1957), 508-11. 

Discusses letters by Savage, Thomson, Armstrong, and Dodsley to one 
Solomon Mendes (d. 17627). 


John Scott 


Stewart, Lawrence D. John Scott of Amwell. 1956. Cf. PQ, xxxv1, 


403. 
Rev. by J. Dulck in Etudes anglaises, x, 261. 


Sarah Robinson Scott 


A Description of Millenium Hall by Mrs. Sarah Scott. Edited by 
Walter M. Crittenden. 1955. Cf. PQ, xxxv, 325; xxxv1, 403. 
Rev. by Frederick B. Shroyer in Personalist, Xxxvit, 217-18. 


Anna Seward 


‘A Letter from the Swan of Lichfield, Introduced and Annotated 
by James Holly Hanford.’’ Newberry Library Bulletin, 1v 
(1957), 201-10. 


A letter to William Hayley, ca. 1787. 
Anthony Ashley Cooper, Third Earl of Shaftesbury 


Schlegel, Dorothy B. Shaftesbury and the French Deists. 1956. Cf. 
PQ, xxxvi, 403-04. 


Rev. by Kernan B. Whitworth, Jr. in Comparative Literature, 1x, 258-61. 
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Samuel Shaw 


Bowers, R. H. ‘‘Samuel Shaw’s Words Made Visible (1678-1679).’’ 
Southern Speech Journal, xxu (1957), 135-43. 
A school play for the students of Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 


Richard Brinsley Sheridan 


Landfield, Jerome B. ‘‘Sheridan’s Maiden Speech: Indictment by 
Aneedote.’’ Quarterly Journal of Speech, xt (1957), 137-42. 
Concludes, on the basis of the evidence, that Sheridan’s maiden speech in 
Parliament may not have been a failure after all. 


Matlaw, Myron. ‘‘Adultery Analyzed: The History of The 
Stranger.’’ Quarterly Journal of Speech, xii (1957), 22-28. 


Sheridan’s adaptation of Kotzebue’s Menschenhass und Reue (1789). 


Matlaw, Myron. ‘‘ ‘This is Tragedy!!!’: The History of Pizarro.’’ 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, xim1 (1957), 288-94. 


Sheridan’s adaptation of Kotzebue’s Die Spanier in Peru (1795). 
Moore, John Robert. ‘‘Lydia Languish’s Library.’’ N&Q, ccu 
(1957), 76. 
Parallel with a situation in Defoe’s Family Instructor. 
Christopher Smart 


Price, Cecil. ‘‘Six Letters by Christopher Smart.’’ RES, new ser., 
vit (1957), 144-48. 


Letters to Paul Panton between Jan., 1766 and Jan., 1769. 


Sherbo, Arthur. ‘‘Christopher Smart’s Knowledge of Occult Litera- 
ture.’’ JHT, xvi (1957), 233-41. 

Criticism of William Force Stead’s “conviction that Smart was versed in 
the literature of mystical or occult philosophy” (ed. Rejoice in the Lamb, 1939; 
re-edited, as Jubilate Agno by William H. Bond, 1955); and further annota- 
tions to the poem in question. 


Sherbo, Arthur. ‘‘The Case for Internal Evidence (1): Can Mother 
Midnight’s Comical Pocket-Book Be Attributed to Christopher 
Smart?’’ Bulletin of the New York Public Library, uxt (1957), 
373-82. 

Mr. Sherbo argues that it ean be. 


Adam Smith 


Cropsey, Joseph. Polity and Economy: An Interpretation of the 
Principles of Adam Smith, (International Scholars Forum Ser., 
No. 8.) The Hague: Nijhoff, 1957. Pp. 102. 


Fay, C{harles] R[yle]. Adam Smith and the Scotland of His Day. 
1956. Cf. PQ, xxxvi, 404. 

Rev. by D. W. Brogan in Journal of Political Economy, Lxv, 461-63; by 
Sidney A. Burrell in Journal of Economic History, xv, 279-80; by Alexander 
Gray in Scottish Historical Review, xxxvi, 153-54; by Henry Hamilton in 
Economic History Review, 1x, 502-03; by C. A. Smith in Queen’s Quarterly, 
LXIv, 289-90. 
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Tobias Smollett 
Jones, Claude E. ‘‘Smollett Editions in Eighteenth-Century 
Britain.’’ N&Q, ccm (1957), 252. 


Jones, Claude E. ‘‘Tobias Smollett (1721-1771)—The Doctor as 
Man of Letters.’’ Journal of the History of Medicine, xm (1957), 
337-48. 


Knapp, Lewis M. ‘‘Smollett’s Translation of ‘Don Quixote’: Data 
on Its Printing and Its Copyright.’’ N&Q, ccn (1957), 543-44. 


Linsalata, Carmine Rocco. Smollett’s Hoar: ‘‘Don Quizote’’ in 
English. 1956. Cf. PQ, xxxvi, 405. 
Rev. by Edwin B. Knowles in Symposium, x1, 147-49; by R. B. Tate in N&Q, 
cc, 368. 


” 


Roper, Derek, ‘‘ Tobias Smollett and the Founders of his ‘ Review.’ 
Call Number [Library of the University of Oregon], xrx (1957), 
4-9, 


Concerning a marked copy of the Critical Review at the University of Oregon. 


Seott, William. ‘‘Smollett’s The Tears of Scotland. A Hitherto 
Unnoticed Printing and Some Comments on the Text.’’ RES, 
new ser., vil (1957), 38-42. 

Taylor, Archer. ‘‘Proverbial Materials in Tobias Smollett, ‘The 
Adventures of Sir Launcelot Greaves.’ ’’ Southern Folklore 
Quarterly, xx1 (1957), 85-92. 


John Stedman 


Doyle, Paul A. ‘‘A Rare Copy of John Stedman’s ‘Laelius and 
Hortensia’.’’ PBSA, wu (1957), 241-44. 
1782 ed., in Houghton Library, Harvard. 
Sir Richard Steele 
(See also George Berkeley} 


Bond, Richmond P. ‘‘A Letter to Steele on the Spectator.’’ MLQ, 
xvi (1957), 303-04, 
From Joseph Collet, deputy governor of York Fort, Sumatra, employee of 
the East India Co. 
The Englishman: A Political Journal by Richard Steele. Edited by 
Rae Blanchard, 1955. Cf, PQ, xxxv, 326-27; xxxv1, 405. 
Rev. by Bonamy Dobrée in RES, new ser., vill, 315-16. 
Winton, Calhoun. ‘‘Steele, the Junto and The Tatler No. 4.’’ MLN, 
LXxII (1957), 178-82. 
Laurence Sterne 
Fredman, Alice Green: Diderot and Sterne. 1955. Cf. PQ, xxxv, 
327-29; xxxvi, 405. 
Rev. by R. Niklaus in MLR, tu, 115; by J. C. Sallé in RES, new ser., vit, 
98-99. 
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Gross, Seymour L. ‘‘Laurence Sterne and Eliot’s ‘Prufrock’: An 
Object Lesson in Explication.’’ College English, x1x (1957), 72- 
73. 

Similarity between a line in “Prufrock” and a (supposed) passage in one 
of Sterne’s letters. In College English, xtx (1957), 132, I. B. Cauthen, Jr. 
points out that the passage is not by Sterne but by W. B. C. Watkins, who 
composed it as the epigraph to the chapter (p. 99) on Sterne in his Perilous 
Balance: The Tragic Genius of Swift, Johnson, § Sterne. 


Kleinstiick, Johannes. ‘‘Zur Form und Methode des Tristram 
Shandy.’’ Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen, cxcrv 
(1957), 122-37. 

Among recent discussions of Sterne, this article is noteworthy for its direct 
analytical approach to the novelist at work. It avoids the oracular, the esoteric, 
and the disposition to treat Sterne as a lusus naturae. It gives an excellent 
account of the way in which Sterne plays the role of the author, formulating, 
concealing, and apparently abandoning his narrative plans. His tactics include 
a yielding to impulse, real or simulated, a highly conscious use of digression, a 
pretended frustration at the overwhelming variety of material to be mastered. 
This is at the same time an account of the role of the reader; since he is in a 
sense present at the making of the book, his reading must be an active partici- 
pation in the process. Kleinstiick gives a good account of the relation between 
the little and the great world in Sterne, as illustrated particularly in Uncle 
Toby. This study omits some topics which are often treated at length—Sterne’s 
use of time-relations, his humorous pedantry, and his alleged sentimental 
effects. These themes can however be fitted without much difficulty into 
Kleinstiick’s general outline, a sane and helpful account of Sterne as a great 
novelist among novelists —ALAN D. McKILLop. 


Rawson, C. J. ‘‘Two Notes on Sterne.’’ N&Q, com (1957), 255-56. 
On the traditional model for Uncle Toby and on Obadiah Walker’s Of 
Education (1673). 


Shaw, Margaret R. B. Laurence Sterne: The Making of a Humorist, 


1713-1762. London: Richards Press, 1957. Pp. xiv + 274. 
Rev. in TLS, Oct. 25, p. 642. 


Towers, A. R. ‘‘Sterne’s Cock and Bull Story.’’ ELH, xxrv (1957), 
12-29. 
An explication of some sexual symbols in Tristram Shandy and their relation 
to major characters, themes, and style. 


Traugott, John. Tristram Shandy’s World. 1953. Cf. PQ, xxxtv, 


314-15; xxxv, 329; xxxv1, 406. 
Rev. by D. W. Jefferson in RES, new ser., vit, 320-22. 


Jonathan Swift 
(See also Daniel Defoe) 


Baker, Donald C. ‘‘Tertullian and Swift’s ‘A Modest Proposal’.’’ 
Classical Journal, tu (1957), 219-20. 


Barroll, J. Leeds. ‘‘Gulliver in Luggnagg: A Possible Source.’’ PQ, 
xxxv1 (1957), 505-08. 
Suggests Englebert Kaempfer, The History of Japan (London, 1727) which 
could have been available in manuscript. 
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Benjamin, Edwin, B. ‘‘The King of Brobdingnag and Secrets of 
State.’’ JHI, xvi (1957), 572-79. 
The background for Gulliver’s suggestion of amoral statecraft in com- 
mentaries on Tacitus and in Machiavelli. 


Bennett, Hiram R. ‘‘Jonathan Swift, Priest.’’ Anglican Theologi- 
cal Review, xxxtx (1957), 131-38. 


Clark, Paul Odell. ‘‘Swift’s Little Language and Nonsense Names.’’ 
Corr. in JEGP, v1 (1957), 154-57; see Roland M. Smith, pp. 
157-62. 


Ehrenpreis, Irvin (ed.). Jonathan Swift: An Enquiry into the 
Behavior of the Queen’s Last Ministry. 1956. Cf. PQ, xxxv1, 
406-07. 

Rev. by Oliver W. Ferguson in JEGP, tv, 287-90; by Colin J. Horne in 

MLB, ui, 419; briefly by Francis Godwin James in AHR, Lxu, 444; by Nathan 

Comfort Starr in College English, x1x, 86. 


Ehrenpreis, Irvin. ‘‘The Origins of Gulliver’s Travels.’’ PMLA, 


LXxuI (1957), 880-99. 

This article I have found interesting from beginning to end. If I say I 
scarcely believe a word of it, I do so in all good humor. Swiftians everywhere 
respect Ehrenpreis’s work, and they owe it to him and to themselves to weigh 
his observations with care. In the present instance I think many of his con- 
clusions concerning G.T. are unsound, and I shall try, as best I can within 
very limited space, to show why I do. But I would not want to seem to dog- 
matize. My attitude is that of one who is delighted to debate the questions 
raised here and who looks forward to a continuing discussion. 

A theory informs E.’s investigation of G.T. It is this: Swift’s imagination 
worked essentially in terms of people, of the people he had known in the course 
of his career; we must accordingly approach G.T. through the people Swift 
somehow had in mind while he was composing. “I suggest,” writes E., “that 
the common approach to Swift’s satire, with an emphasis on manipulation of 
ideas, or else in terms of the technique of fiction, usually misleads one.” (I am 
unable in this brief critique to consider the validity of such an approach to 
G.T. I take issue with E. here, and again in his next to final paragraph where 
he refuses to allow a whole structural pattern or intention to G.T. I believe, as 
I have set forth elsewhere, that G.T. does in fact possess a kind of unity 
through thematic unfolding and by way of comic disclosures and climax.) 

In response to his theory, E. goes in search of the people who triggered 
Swift’s imagination. The findings for the four Parts of G.T. may be sum- 
marized as follows. Part I: Case’s theory concerning the political allegory is 
accepted in general, but refined upon: in several minor episodes Bolingbroke 
seems to have been more clearly in Swift’s mind than Case perceived. E.’s dis- 
cussion of the Voyage to Lilliput, reinforcing as it does the now-accepted inter- 
pretation of the political allegory, raises no crucial issues. Part II: Looking for 
a real person behind the King of the Brobdingnags, E. is satisfied that he has 
found one—namely, Sir W. Temple. Perhaps. But one feels that Temple’s 
presence here, even had it been conclusively established—and that is scarcely 
the case—does not throw new light. Part III: The person pointed to here, E. 
believes, is Swift’s friend and fellow-cleric, Thomas Sheridan: “Sheridan 
possessed to an extreme degree the characteristic on which Gulliver builds his 
portrait of the Laputans . . .” Again, one’s comment can only be, Perhaps. 
Surely the weakness here, as in the case of Sir W. T., is that any methodical 
search through the list of people Swift knew is bound to suggest possible 
parallels in G.T. Part IV: The most important and most controversial part of 
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E.’s article (§’s IV and V) concerns the Houyhnhnms. We are told that 
“although the Houyhnhnms embody traits which Swift admired, they do not 
represent his moral ideal for mankind.” They are, in fact, deistic, and their 
belief that reason alone is sufficient to govern a rational creature is a deistic 
formula; they were devised with the deist Bolingbroke in mind; and Swift was 
saying “in the fourth voyage, that anyone who believes in the adequacy of 
reason without Christianity must see himself as a Houyhnhnm and the rest of 
mankind as Yahoos.” E.’s reasoning in support of this position strikes me as 
quite faulty at two levels: at the level of the history of ideas; and in respect 
of what may be called Swift’s satiric logic. 

Where the ideas of Swift’s era are in question, especially such ideas as appear 
in theological-philosophic discussion, it is fatal to disregard context. It is here 
that E. seems to have fallen into serious error. The Houyhnhnms’ maxim that 
“Reason alone is sufficient to govern a rational creature” is, E. contends, con- 
trary to the spirit of Christianity and contrary to Anglicanism; and to the 
annihilation of such a doctrine Swift devoted two of his sermons (“Upon 
the Excellency of Christianity” and “On the Testimony of Conscience”), “and 
these sermons are the best of all commentaries on Houyhnhnmland.” I submit 
that they are no such commentaries at all. “On the Testimony of Conscience” is 
directed against old dissenters and present non-conformists who would plead 
the dictates of conscience for their behavior. The context has almost nothing in 
common with the satirical situation established in G.T., Part IV. As for “Upon 
the Excellency of Christianity”, it is a traditionally Anglican exposition of the 
grounds of Christianity: Revelation bestows upon Christianity a certitude for 
lack of which the best of the pagans floundered. It is concerned with the 
grounds of belief, not with the rationale of ethical conduct. For Swift and the 
Anglicans generally, principles of ethics and morals were taken up in a sub- 
stantially different context, in which it was characteristically held, as Swift 
himself did in the Letter to a Young Clergyman, that the heathen philosophers, 
though deprived of Revelation and therefore falling short of Christian truth, 
nevertheless afforded a sound comment “upon the moral Part of the Gospel.” 
Now, what is the context within which rationalism is being attributed to the 
Houyhnhnms? Surely the statement that “reason alone is sufficient to govern 
a rational creature” and Gulliver’s observation that “their grand maxim is to 
cultivate reason and to be wholly governed by it” occur in connection exclusively 
with moral doctrine—they have been called forth by the repulsively irrational 
behavior of the Yahoos. It has taken us a long time to see (as we now do, 
thanks greatly to Maynard Mack) that the Essay on Man is not a deistic mani- 
festo. It would be a pity, I think, were we now to let ourselves in for a period 
of confusion regarding the Houyhnhnms. In Part IV Swift was not expounding 
the grounds of Christian belief; he was writing a great satire, the chief theme 
of which is the moral dualism of man, a being not rationale, only rationis capaz. 

I must put in a word about Swift’s satiric logic. Are we really to take it that 
the comic-satiric import of the Voyage to the Houyhnhnms resides in a grave 
message to the effect, as E. would have it, “that anyone who believes in the 
adequacy of reason without Christianity must see himself as a Houyhnhnm and 
the rest of mankind as Yahoos”? When Gulliver faints at the smell of 
humanity, are we to understand that his error lies in his forgetting to add 
Christianity to reason? Part IV, I submit, is not this sort or any sort of tract 
on the grounds of Christian belief. It is a magnificently imaginative and comic 
symbolization of man’s perennial moral dilemma.—RICARDO QUINTANA. 


French, David P. ‘‘Swift, the Non-Jurors, and Jacobitism.’’ MLN, 
LxxiI (1957), 258-64. 
Argues that “in the early nineties, Swift was half tempted to accept the 
Non-juring position, and he shows more than a tinge of Jacobitism.” 
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Geering, R. G. ‘‘Swift’s Struldbruggs: The Crities Considered.’’ 
Journal of the Australian Universities Language and Literature 
Association, vi (1957), 5-15. 


Greenberg, Robert A. ‘‘Swift’s ‘Gulliver’s Travels,’ Part 1v, Chap- 
ter m1.’’ Explicator, xv1 (1957), item 2. 


Gros, Léon-Gabriel, and others. ‘‘Langues imaginaires et langage 
secret chez Swift.’’ Cahiers du Sud, xiv (1957), 3-44. 

Contains an introduction, translated extracts from A Proposal for Correct- 
ing the English Tongue, and the following articles: Jean Richter, “Swift au 
fevs de Kabbale”; Eugéne Canseliet, “L’Hermétisme dans la vie de Swift et 

ses ‘Voyages’”; Emile Pons, “Swift, créateur linguistique: & propos du 
lilliputien.” 


Jarrell, Mackie L. ‘‘Joyee’s Use of Swift’s Polite Conversation in 
the ‘Circe’ Episode of Ulysses.’’ PMLA, txxm (1957), 545-54. 


Miner, Earl Roy. ‘‘A Poem by Swift and W. B. Yeats’s Words 
upon the Window-Pane.’’ MLN, uxxu (1957), 273. 


Quinlan, Maurice J. ‘‘Swift and the Proseeuted Nottingham 
Speech.’’ Harvard Library Bulletin, x1 (1957), 296-302. 


Quintana, Ricardo. Swift: An Introduction. 1955. Cf. PQ, xxxv, 
333-34; xxxvi, 410. 
Rev. by Colin J. Horne in RES, new ser., vil, 206-09. 


Seouten, Arthur H. ‘‘ Materials for the Study of Swift at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania.’’ Library Chronicle, xxm (1957), 47- 
52. 


Deals with the recently acquired Teerink collection. 


Seronsy, Cecil C. ‘‘Some Proper Names in ‘Gulliver’s Travels.’ ’’ 
N&Q, cen (1957), 470-71. 


Stedmond, J. M. ‘‘ Another Possible Analogue for Swift’s Tale of 


a Tub.’’ MLN, uxxm (1957), 13-18. 
John Dunton’s Voyage Round the World (1691). 


Sutherland, John H,. ‘‘A Reconsideration of Gulliver’s Third 
Voyage.’’ SP, trv (1957), 45-52. 


The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift. Edited by Herbert Davis. Vol. 
XII: Irish Tracts, 1728-33. 1955. Cf, PQ, xxxvi, 408-10. 
Rev. by Colin J. Horne in RES, new ser., vill, 311-14. 


The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift. Edited by Herbert Davis. Vol. 
IV: A Proposal for Correcting the English Tongue, Polite 
Conversation, Etc. Edited by Herbert Davis with Louis Landa. 
Oxford: Blackwell, 1957. Pp. xl + 309. 

Beginning this important series in 1939-40, Professor Davis first published 
Volumes I-III with Swift’s prose works through 1711. Seventeen years and 
seven volumes later, Volume IV opens with three pieces that continue chrono- 
logically (1712 and 1713); after page 84, however, the volume becomes “a 
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rather miscellaneous collection of pieces of different dates,” gathered around 
Polite Conversation, which was begun as early as 1704 but not published until 
1738. Like V to follow (another miscellaneous collection), this volume was 
originally intended chiefly to house the Journal to Stella (1710-13); but those 
letters, hardly to be considered as “prose works” anyhow, and handsomely 
edited in 1948 by Sir Harold Williams for the Clarendon Press, are no longer 
part of Professor Davis’s project. 

As in four of the volumes previously published, editorial assistance is lent 
by another Swift scholar (Williams, x1, 1941, and vu, 1951; Landa, rx, 1948; 
Ehrenpreis, vill, 1953). Here the Introduction to Part I of the volume (com- 
prising A Proposal for Correcting the English Tongue; Mr. Collins’s Discourse 
of Free-Thinking [with “Some Thoughts on Free-Thinking,” a single paragraph 
first published in 1767]; and A Preface to the Right Reverend Dr. Burnet, 
Bishop of Sarum’s Introduction) is provided by Professor Landa, though his 
responsibility for the texts and textual notes is nowhere made clear. In all 
three of these works, Swift’s respect for language and impatience with false 
logic are wittily expressed. 

And all three, after a sea-change, reappear as allusions in “Simon W: 
staff’s” Introduction to Polite Conversation. Old Wagstaff, an insufferable 
Whig, proposes to correct, improve, and ascertain the English tongue in pre- 
cisely the wrong fashion; equates Free-Thinking with Blasphemy, foolishly 
objecting to it as “new and foreign”; and uncritically applauds the Preface 
of “the great Bishop Burnet” as “the most finished Piece of the Age.” Through 
the persona of Wagstaff, Swift in this Introduction ironically prepares for 
three ensuing dialogues, offered as flowers of wit and wisdom—an almost 
interminable exchange of social bromides and clichés surely unequalled in 
English literature. The three conversations, astonishing for their tedious 
variety, have the effect of a scene from Congreve, a Marx Brothers’ script, a 
nightmare of yesterday’s conversation, and—as Saintsbury noted—a novel two 
years before Pamela. In his Introduction to Part II of this volume, Professor 
Davis devotes several paragraphs to the intention, sources, and composition of 
the dialogues. 

Accompanying Polite Conversation are seven other pieces on language and 
manners: “Hints towards an Essay on Conversation,” “Thoughts” of 1727, “A 
Discourse to Prove the Antiquity of the English Tongue,” two hints “On Good 
Manners,” a fragmentary essay on the “Education of Ladies,” and “A Modest 
Defence of Punning” now printed from the MS in the Morgan Library. More 
punning is offered in twenty-seven pages of Appendixes, mostly intended by 
Professor Davis as “samples of puns, jokes, and . . . Anglo-Latin scraps” to 
illustrate Swift’s doodlings preparatory to such repartee in Polite Conversation 
as “Miss. I understumble you, Gentlemen. Nev. Madam, your humblecum- 
dumble.” An “April Fool’s Joke” from the London Post-Boy of 1709 and a 
punning “History of Poetry,” published as a half-sheet in 1726, are added to 
the Swift canon, the former without much explanation; and, out of nine or 
ten other items in the Appendixes, Swift’s brief notes for Polite Conversation 
from the Huntington and Forster MSS are printed for the first time. 

Because the main distinction of this series is in the meticulous establishing 
of canon and text for Swift’s prose, it is pertinent to note examples of lapses 
and seeming inaccuracies. In every case I have collated copies in the University 
of Pennsylvania Library. Copy text for the Proposal for Correcting the English 
Tongue is from Faulkner’s Dublin edition of the Works, 1735, collated with the 
first and second London editions of 1712 and a MS in the Harleian Collection. 
The Davis text repairs three misprints in Faulkner and adds two MS readings 
omitted in all previous printed texts; the notes list, in addition, sixty-four 
other variants. There are a few other, unexplained, deviations from Faulkner 
(p. 8, 1. 16, “into” for “to”; p. 9, 1. 24, “changes” for “Changes”; p. 11, 1. 9, 
“unharmonious” for “unharmonius” } P 15, 1. 9, “Originals,” for “Originals ; Zs 
p. 17, 1. 6, “Princes:” for “Princes;”; p. 19, bottom line, “Credit” for “Credit,” ; 
and p. 20, 4 f.b., “Conveniences” for “Conveniencies”). 
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A second piece for examination, the Introduction to Polite Conversation, is 
from Faulkner’s edition of the Works, 1738, collated with Motte and Bathurst’s 
London edition of the same year. Here the Davis text silently repairs Faulkner’s 
misprints, as on p. 104, 1. 19, “Schools” for “Shools”; and p. 105, 1. 8, “Pocket” 
for “Pocyet”. Eight acknowledged readings from Motte-Bathurst are preferred 
to Faulkner’s; but seven others from Motte-Bathurst are used without being 
noted (p. 107, 1. 20, “so that,” for “so, that”; p. 107, 5 f. b., “at” for “at”; 
p. 108, 2 f. b., “Free-Thinking” for “Free-Thinking,”; p. 110, 7 f. b., “Perrot” 
for “Perrot,”; p. 111, 1. 9, “least” for “least,”’; p. 117, 8 f. b., “made” for 
“made,”; and p. 120, 1. 9, “in sickly” for “insickly”). Although one new reading 
is noted as appearing neither in Faulkner nor in Motte-Bathurst, five others are 
innovations: p. 101, 3 f.b., “want:” for “want;” in Faulkner and “want,” in 
Motte-Bathurst; p. 105, 9 f. b., “Comedies” for “Commedies” in both Faulkner 
and Motte-Bathurst; p. 110, 1. 23, “nowadays” for “now adays” in Faulkner and 
“now-a-days” in Motte-Bathurst; p. 118, 1. 8, “Persons;” for “Persons:” in 
both Faulkner and Motte-Bathurst; and p. 122, 1. 20, “Czar of” for “Czar of” in 
both 1738 texts. More numerous and puzzling are omissions from the list of 
variants in the Motte-Bathurst text. Quite properly the innumerable variations 
in punctuation are unlisted; and the few listed variants in spelling seem in- 
tended to be merely illustrative: p. 101, 1. 12, “enrich” is listed as being “in- 
rich” in Motte-Bathurst, for instance, though such a difference seems merely 
normal style-sheet procedure for the two publishers. I believe several other, 
more significant, variants might have been listed: p. 101, 1. 5, the Faulkner 
text used by Professor Davis has “foresee” but it is “foretel” in the Motte- 
Bathurst; p. 102, 1. 18, “Reader” is “Readers”; p. 103, 1. 23, “Cadencies” is 
“Cadences”; p. 108, 1. 5, “until” is “till for’; p. 109, 1. 4, “Reason” is “Rea- 
sons”; p. 109, 1. 5, “from” is “who, from”; p. 113, 1. 19, “every such School” is 
“every School”; p. 113, 2 f. b., “Positively” is “Positive”; p. 115, 8 f. b., “Conse- 
quences” is “Consequence”; p. 117, 1. 1, “confine” is “compute”; p. 118, 1. 15, 
“commanded” is “commended”; p. 120,1.7, “true” is “and true”; p. 120, 1. 22, 
“the Fountain” is “the very Fountain”; p. 121, 1. 6, “poetick Quire” is “whole 
Poetick Choir”; and p. 122, 1. 27, “inhumanly” is “inhumanely”. A note to p. 
120, ll. 30-33, reads: “This passage is omitted in M. There are no signs of a 
cancel, but p. lxxy contains only 16 instead of the usual 20 lines.” But p. lxxv 
in the Motte-Bathurst edition (“M”) includes two separately quoted couplets, 
each set off, before and after, by a blank line (as on p. xl also), thus account- 
ing for the missing four lines. Finally, in this Introduction to Polite Conversa- 
tion, two new, twentieth-century typographical errors have gone undetected 
among the oddities of Faulkner’s spellings (p. 100, 1. 18, “higest,” and p. 117, 
1, 25, “surpizing”).—MAURICE JOHNSON. 


Taylor, Aline Mackenzie. ‘‘Sights and Monsters and Gulliver’s 
Voyage to Brobdingnag.’’ Tulane Studies in English, vn (1957), 
29-82. 


Ure, Peter. ‘‘Laputans and Eleutheri: Swift and the Vindicator of 
the Clergy.’’ N&Q, ccm (1957), 164-67. 


Anonymous attack on Eachard, 1672, may have suggested the geometrical 
banquet in the Palace of the King of Laputa. 


Nahum Tate 
Golden, Samuel A. ‘‘The Late Seventeenth-Century Writer and the 
Laureateship: Nahum Tate’s Tenure.’’ Hermathena, LXxxIx 
(1957), 30-38. 


James Thomson 
(See Richard Savage) 
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Bonnell Thornton 


Ryskamp, Charles. ‘‘Dr. Arne’s Musie for Thornton’s Burlesque 
Ode.’’ N&Q, ccm (1957), 71-73. 


John Tillotson 


Locke, Louis G. Tillotson. 1954. Cf, PQ, xxxtv, 325-26; xxxv, 335; 
Xxxvi, 410-11. 
Rev. by Roger Sharrock in MLR, it, 102-03. 


Sir Thomas Urquhart 


Roe, Frederick Charles. Sir Thomas Urquhart and Rabelais. 
(Taylorian Lectures, 1957.) Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1957. 
Pp. 23. 

William Walker 


Tucker, S. I. ‘‘Some Notes on William Walker’s Treatise of English 
Particles.’’ N&Q, ccm (1957), 337-38. 


Popular handbook which went through fifteen editions by 1720. 
Horace Walpole 


Carnie, R. H. ‘‘A Missing Hailes-Walpole Letter.’’ N&Q, cc 
(1957), 75-76. 


**Horace Walpole’s Library.’’ Special art. in TLS, May 17, 1957, 
p. 312, 
An account of W. 8. Lewis’s Sandars Lectures at Cambridge. 
Ketton-Cremer, R{obert] W{yndham]. ‘‘Some New Letters of 


Horace Walpole.’’ Special art. in TLS, March 15, 1957, p. 164. 
Letters to John Fenn, antiquarian, and his wife in Norwich City Library. 


Lewis, W. S., Grover Cronin, Jr., and Charles H. Bennett (eds.). 
Horace Walpole’s Correspondence with William Mason. Vols. 
I-II. 1955. Cf. PQ, xxxv, 335-37; xxxvi, 411. 

Rev. by Harold Williams in MZR, Lm, 106-07. 


Shipley, John B. ‘‘Horace Walpole: Some Mistaken Identifica- 
tions.’’ N&Q, ccm (1957), 475-77. 
On the controversy over Three Letters to the Whigs (1747). 


William Walsh 


Freeman, Phyllis. ‘‘Two Fragments of Walsh Manuscripts.’’ RES, 


new ser., vu (1957), 390-401. 
Includes, among other items, seven unpublished poems, a letter to Wycherley, 
and a substantial fragment of an essay on critical and curious learning. 


William Warburton 


Cherpack, Clifton. ‘‘Warburton and Some Aspects of the Search 
for the Primitive in Eighteenth-Century France.’’ PQ, xxxvi 
(1957), 221-33. 
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John Ward 


Bradley, Bert E., Jr. ‘‘John Ward’s Concept of Dispositio.’’ 
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Prince Frederick’s Mask of Patriotism 


By W. R. Irwin 
State University of Iowa 


Throughout a long, busy, quarrelsome career of waiting for the 
accession which his death prevented, Frederick Louis, Prince of 
Wales, eldest son of George II, was much belauded and much be- 
labored. His mother, Queen Caroline, might have been speaking for 
all his enemies when she confided to Lord Hervey: 

I will give it to you under my hand... that my dear first-born is the greatest 
ass, and the greatest liar, and the greatest canaille, and the greatest beast in 
the whole world, and that I most heartily wish he was out of it.1 

The royal family unanimously shared the queen’s hatred. Typical 
of the veneration expressed by Frederick’s partisans is an elegiac 
stanza by Christopher Smart: 


Father! Master! Husband! Brother! 
Every blessed tender Name! 
Ye must dye—till such another, 
Call you back to Life and Fame!2 
Such divergent opinions suggest a public fame worth examining. 
The focus of this study will accordingly be not on the events of 
Frederick’s life? but on the singular history of his reputation and 
his place in the political propaganda of the Patriots, for whom he 
was both acknowledged head and stalking-horse. 


I 


From his first coming to England in 1728, unwelcome to the 
parents who summoned him out of Hanover, Frederick consistently 
sought to ingratiate himself with his expected subjects. He seems 
to have had some adeptness in plausible conduct; so much so that 
one biographer romantically sees in him a true Stuart flair for the 


1 John, Lord Hervey. Some Materials toward Memoirs of the Reign of King 
George II, ed. Romney Sedgwick (London, 1931), m1, 844. See also m1, 671, 681. 

2‘*A Solemn Dirge, Sacred to the Memory of his Royal Highness Frederic 
Prince of Wales,’’ in The Collected Poems of Christopher Smart, ed. Norman 
Callan (Cambridge, Mass., 1949), 1, 8. 

3 Three biographies, no one of them full or impartial, have appeared in the 
twentieth century: Captain Henry Curties, A Forgotten Prince of Wales 
(London, [1912]); Averyl Edwards, Frederick Louis, Prince of Wales, 1707- 
1751 (London, [1947]); Sir George Young, Poor Fred, the People’s Prince 
(London, 1937). 
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grand gesture.* Any such capability was, of course, in marked con- 
trast to George II’s cultivated ungraciousness.° From the beginning 
of his residence incidents and reports suggesting F'rederick’s popu- 
larity are numerous, most of them supporting Lord Egmont’s remark 
that ‘‘the Prince has a particular art of engaging persons to esteem 
him.’’® Thus Frederick was pleased to entertain the populace with 
the sight of his opulent barge and explained to Lord Egmont that 
‘when the people do all they can to gratify their Prince the latter 
should oblige them in their turn.’’? When a mob about his coach 
cried out, ‘‘God bless you!’’ he quickly replied, ‘‘God bless the 
King and God bless the poor!’’* A dutiful son, even though abused 
by his parents. Thus he visited the Hyde Park Hospital, approved all 
he saw, and left £50 to be distributed among the unfortunate.® On 
the Princess’s birthday in 1748 he issued a command that the wear- 
ing of ‘‘French stuffs’’ by her entourage would displease him.?° 
With the Princess he visited Sir Hans Sloane, the antiquary, and 
drew from the reporter commendation on his reading, his memory, 
his faculty for asking questions, and his appreciation of rarities.” 
At the theatre he applauded expressions favoring liberty and called 
with the audience for ‘‘ English Roast Beef,’’ a ‘‘libel on the ad- 
ministration that much entertained the town last winter.’”? Particu- 
larly he gained a reputation for benevolence toward the needy," 
often bestowing gifts to be distributed among them. 

Following the conventional tacties of eighteenth-century political 
warfare, Frederick sought to advance himself by subsidizing, prob- 


4A. Edwards, op. cit., pp. 24, 148. 

5 See Lord Hervey, Memoirs, 1, 281, and Chesterfield’s character of George 
II. (Letters ..., ed. Lord Mahon (London, 1845), 1, 471.) 

6 Diary of Viscount Percival, afterwards First Earl of Egmont (London, 
1920-1923), 1, 267 (May 1, 1736). 

7 Egmont, 1, 290 (August 10, 1732). 

8 Egmont, 11, 435 (September 21, 1737). 

® Gentleman’s Magazine, tv (1734), 570. 

10 The Remembrancer, No. 51 (November 26, 1748). This is cited as ‘‘a 
fresh Instance of the Sense his Royal Highness has of the true Interest of his 
Country, and of the Regard he has upon all Occasions shewn for it.’’ 

11 Gentleman’s Magazine, xvi1 (1748), 301-302. Upon Frederick’s arrival 
in England he had received the complimentary and hopeful addresses of the 
Royal Society from Sir Hans Sloane. At the same time he was greeted by the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen and by a deputation of Quakers. From the latter he 
did not require ‘‘ bowing the knee,’’ reportedly saying, ‘‘Every Man his own 
Scruple, every Man his own Way.’’ (The Political State of Great Britain, xxxv1 
[1728], 574-579.) 

12 Egmont, 11, 390 (April 18, 1737). 

13 See John Campbell, His Royal Highness Frederick, late Prince of Wales, 
Decipher’d . . . (London, 1751), passim. 
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ably with Dodington’s money, a favorable journalist. His author was 
James Ralph, who wrote leading articles for The Remembrancer, a 
weekly newspaper which ran from December 12, 1747, until June 1, 
1751, a total of one hundred and eighty-two numbers.“ The osten- 
sible policy of the writer, ‘‘George Cadwallader, Gent.,’’ was to 
**induce his Fellow-Subjects . . . to assert their own Rights and 
Claims, against the Encroachment of Corruption: And to assist in 
the Rescue of the Constitution, for the sake of re-establishing their 
own Felicity.’’* For Mr. Cadwallader, as for most Opposition writ- 
ers, corruption was to be found everywhere, but especially in the 
coalition of ministers, whose purpose is to usurp power from Parlia- 
ment and to effect the civil death of the king, who, it is often im- 
plied, is only too willing to yield. This effort to speak for virtue in 
public life is a lonely one, for all but a few have deserted the uncor- 
rupted Prince of Wales and his Patriot principles.** Actually, The 
Remembrancer presents a routine program of negative criticism, 
made familiar in Opposition journalism before the fall of Walpole. 
The wickedness of the ‘‘great man’’ and all his like-minded succes- 
sors; ruinous taxation and governmental depression of trade; the 
standing army and the growing harshness of military discipline; the 
dishonorable treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle (‘‘a flimsey, crazy, cob-web 
Peace’’) ; the decline of British probity and power from the emi- 
nence of Elizabeth’s reign—these are the main charges, often repeat- 
ed, in Mr. Cadwallader’s indictment of the age. 

The only hope for the nation lies in the Prince of Wales, the on- 
coming Patriot King, though just how the new sovereign will rescue 
his ‘‘declining, consumptive Country’’ The Remembrancer never 
suggests. Presumably his personal virtues are such that rejuvenation 
will be spontaneous. The unexpected death of the prince, Mr. Cad- 
wallader avers, is a loss only once before equalled, when another heir 
apparent was ‘‘hurried off in the Meridian of his life, when all the 
Hopes of the Public centered in him.’”” I cannot determine whether 
this refers to the Black Prince or to Prince Henry, eldest son of 

14 Horace Walpole, Memoirs of the Reign of King George the Second (Lon- 
don, 1847), 1, 345-346. See also Robert W. Kenny, ‘‘James Ralph: an Eight- 
eenth-Century Philadelphian in Grub Street,’’ The Pennsylvania Magazine of 
History and Biography, uxtv (1940), 224 ff. 

15 No. 182 (June 1, 1751). The Remembrancer is very rare, except for the 
leading articles from the first twelve numbers, which were published together 
in 1748. I have used a film made from the almost complete file in the Burney 
Collection of the British Museum (Burney 424 b). 


16 Nos. 28, 35 (June 18, August 6, 1748). 
11 No. 173 (March 30, 1751). 
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James I; Frederick is often honorably compared with both, in The 
Remembrancer and elsewhere. With the death of his patron, Mr. 
Cadwallader’s time was short. A few weeks after losing his ‘‘com- 
manding Officer,’’ he gave up his effort to revive public conscience 
and left the nation to its own unconquerable folly. 

Throughout these leading articles the virtues of the prince are 
contrasted with the vices of his chief rival, his younger brother, the 
Duke of Cumberland, captain-general of the army.’* The result is 
a campaign of detraction. The captain-general’s efforts toward a 
severer Mutiny Bill and stricter discipline within the army are 
represented as both pedantic and tyrannical.’* Often the Duke is 
represented as a dastardly upstart. He is indirectly compared with 
the Duke of Lancaster, the younger son of Edward III, too often 
preferred by his father over the heroic Black Prince; with Robert 
Carr, whom James I foolishly favored to the ‘‘discountenancing [of] 
his eldest Son, the amiable, gallant, and popular [Henry] Prince of 
Wales.’’° Less concealed is the parallel drawn with the unwholesome 
situation in the court of Francis I. Largely at the instigation of his 
ministers, this king hated the Dauphin, whose character is made to 
resemble Frederick’s, and granted undue privileges to the over- 
bearing, mischievous, violent Duke of Orleans.** Publication of 
these remarks led to the apprehension of the printer, who was 
freed without bail after agreeing to appear on call from the Secre- 
tary of State.?* Mr. Cadwallader attributed this action to ‘‘minister- 
ial Malice’’ and persisted in his boldness against his master’s 
younger brother. 

The enemies whom Frederick gained by such efforts as these did 
not, of course, allow him to go unnoticed, though little is reported 
from the Duke of Cumberland himself, except his greeting the news 
of his brother’s death with a sneer and an expression of his hope that 
the nation would survive.** Sir Robert Walpole, though maligned by 
Frederick, was characteristically reticent. Lord Hervey, however, 


18 See Nos. 78, 84, 98 (June 3, July 15, October 21, 1749). 

19 See Nos. 66, 69, 71, 74, 75, 79, 81, 112, 116, 117 (March 11; April 1, 15; 
May 6, 13; June 10, 25, 1749; January 27, February 24, March 3, 1750). Horace 
Walpole states that Frederick’s opposition to the Mutiny Bill was encouraged 
by Col. Richard Lyttelton, a younger brother of George Lyttelton (Memoirs, 1, 
39). 

20 Nos. 84, 98. 

21 No. 102 (November 18, 1749). 

22 The Diary of the late George Bubb Dodington . . .(Salisbury, 1784), pp. 
20-21, 26. 

23 Horace Walpole, Memoirs, 1, 73. 
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was not, and his Memoirs suggest a continued campaign against 
Frederick’s good name within the court and among its satellites. 

Not long after he came to England Frederick was for a time on 
friendly terms with Lord Hervey. The nature of their friendship 
and of the alienation which followed is not clearly known.?* Soon 
Lord Hervey, the queen’s confidant, was openly deprecating the 
prince, and liberally recorded his scorn in his Memoirs. All that he 
has to say to this end is concentrated in a parallel character of 
Frederick and Nero, which so pleased the queen and Princess 
Caroline, Frederick’s sister, that Hervey was obliged to read it to 
them several times.”° The essay is an extended comparison of royal 
depravities. It concludes with a comprehensive censure: 
As there was no species of extravagance of which these two blessings to their 
country and their family were not capable to dissipate money, so there was no 
species of sordidness and injustice of which they were not capable to acquire it, 
both of them, as I have said before, being by turns both rapacious and profuse. 
They were both of them tricking and unfeeling, fickle and ungrateful; both of 
them ostentatious and mean, insolent and timorous; and both of them con- 
temptible in grandeur and unpitied in disgrace; both of them knaves and both 
of them liars; and the only difference I know between them is that Nero had 
infinitely more power, a good deal more sense, and a little more cruelty, at 
least that appeared.26 

Sir George Young speaks of the consistently ‘‘bad press’’ which 
Frederick had in London from the beginning of his residence. Dis- 
paragement was indeed plentiful, but favorable notice came to him 
also, intermittently rather than steadily throughout his career. The 
first occasion was the public knowledge of his intended marriage to 
Princess Augusta of Saxe-Gotha. Despite the fact that Augusta was 
privately thought of by many as the German princess least likely to 
succeed,” protocol, advantage, and popular romantic interest com- 
bined to make the nuptials a favorite subject for panegyriec of 
various kinds. One scarely expects such publications to contain 
much of intrinsic interest. The obvious matters for praise—the 
graciousness of the king in thus providing for a stable succession, 
the personal virtues of Frederick, the charms of his bride and the 
eminence of her ancestry, the securing of liberty, the reinforcement 
of Protestant strength—are repeated with little variation. It is but 


2% Romney Sedgwick explains that the MS of Hervey’s Memoirs was mutilat- 
ed: most of the excised passages were restored except those which de- 
scribed his dealings with Frederick (1, xiii-xiv). 

25 Hervey, Ill, 858. 

26 Hervey, Ill, 874-875. 

27 See Lord [Edmond] Fitzmaurice, Life of William Earl of Shelburne. . 
(London, 1912), 1, 46. 
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slightly unfair to allow two stanzas from an ode by Stephen Duck to 
represent the quality of these poetical effusions: . 
That Pair, in Eden, ne’er reposed 
Where groves more lovely grew; 


Those groves, in Eden, ne’er inclos’d 
A lovlier PAIR, than YOU. 


You! happier than the former two, 
Have nobler tasks assign’d; 
’Twas theirs to curse the world; but YOU 
Were born to bless Mankind.28 

Congratulations in verse were still publishable more than two 
years after the event. Presumably in response to popular demand, 
Sylvanus Urban commenced in the Gentleman’s Magazine in 1738 
a series of poems, contributed by readers, on their Royal Highnesses. 
These continued for several months, though with some interruptions, 
and included essays by Richard Cambridge and Joseph Spence. 

A few of the items in this general celebration have associated in- 
terest. Despite Frederick’s violent sponsoring of Buononcini and the 
‘‘Opera of the Nobility’’ in 1733, against the royally sponsored 
Handel, the latter composed his opera Atalanta in honor of the 
nuptials,** and Handel’s wedding anthem was sung after the cere- 
mony itself. Other notices were specifically political. William 
Pulteney, having moved in the House of Commons for an address 
of congratulation to the crown, William Pitt and George Lyttelton 
spoke in support of the motion. It was Pitt’s maiden speech in the 
House, and entirely appropriate to the oceasion,*° although it made 
Walpole aware that Pitt was a dangerous orator to have in the Op- 
position. Lyttelton’s speech was more tendentious. He gave more 
emphasis to Frederick’s personal amiability than to the king’s puis- 
sant benevolence. In full knowledge that George II had repeatedly 
put off Frederick’s requests for a suitable marriage, Lyttelton con- 
gratulated the king on having allowed no delay, for thus was avoided 
the likelihood of an heir still in his minority at the time of accession. 
There could be no mistaking the point of his remark: ‘‘a Minority, 


28 ‘“ An Ode presented to their Royal Highnesses . . . in Richmond Gardens, 
May 6,’’ in Gentleman’s Magazine, v1 (1736), 281. 

29 Otto Erich Deutsch, Handel: a Documentary Biography (New York, 
[1955]), pp. 313, 404-407. Plainly Frederick’s earlier opposition to Handel was 
political rather than personal or musical. (See also Ralph Edwards, ‘‘ Mercier’s 
Music Party,’’ The Burlington Magazine, xc (1948), 308-312.) 

30 Francis Thackeray, A History of the Right Honorable William Pitt, Earl 
of Chatham ... (London, 1827) 1, 11-13. 
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the most pernicious of all Governments, because it is a Government of 
Ministers.’’™ 

In the years between his marriage and his death Frederick was 
not by name a prominent subject for news and literary salutation, 
except after December 1747, when his activities were faithfully re- 
ported in the metropolitan column of The Remembrancer. Often his 
name can be inferred in the constructive propaganda of the Op- 
position; this matter will be discussed later. Intermittently there 
appeared birthday odes; congratulatory addresses on the births of 
children, particularly in 1738, after the birth of the future George 
III; accounts of private theatricals at Leicester House; notices of 
his presence at the functions of various guilds and companies, with 
which he and the princess were great favorites. He was, of course, 
a frequent recipient of dedications. The debates in Parliament occa- 
sioned by Frederick’s efforts to secure additional income were fully 
reported in the magazines which provided political news. From time 
to time the prospects of his reign were joyfully hailed, as in James 
Thomson’s poem on the birth of the Princess Augusta, July 31, 1737. 
Following the usual line of Patriot doctrine, Thomson laments the 
fallen state of Britain, sick from ‘‘selfish parties’’ and ‘‘deep cor- 


ruption.’’ This birth and the promise of Frederick’s accession, how- 


ever, hold out hope: 


Can aught from fair Augusta’s gentle blood, 
And thine, thou friend of liberty! be born— 
Can aught save what is lovely, generous, good— 
What will at once defend us and adorn? 
From thence prophetic joy new Edwards eyes, 
New Henries, Annas, and Elizas rise. 


May fate my fond devoted days extend 
To sing the promised glories of thy reign! 

What though, by years depressed, my muse might bend? 
My heart will teach her still a nobler strain: 

How with recovered Britain will she soar, 
When France insults, and Spain shall rob no more.32 


New Edwards, Henries, Annas, Elizas; no mention of new Georges, 
though one so named would be born the following year. 

Altogether, such press as Frederick had was favorable enough, 
but he was not overwhelmed with publicity. This may in part be at- 


31 See Gentleman’s Magazine, vi (August 1736), 447. Both speeches were 
reported, as if verbatim, in this magazine. 

32 The Complete Poetical Works of James Thomson, ed. J. Logie Robertson 
(Oxford, 1908), p. 465. This poem drew a rebuke for its slighting of the king 
and for expressions favoring the king’s enemies, that is, the Opposition (The 
Political State of Great Britain, Liv [1737], 400-404). 
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tributed to the preoccupation in the 1740’s with military activities, 
at home and abroad. These brought the king into prominence; per- 
sonally he led British soldiers at the Battle of Dettingen—the last 
oceasion on which a King of England headed troops in the field— 
turned defeat into victory, and became briefly a national hero. Even 
more prominent was the Duke of Cumberland, who acquired the 
reputation, later sullied, of having saved the nation from the Jacob- 
ites. For all his dedication to the Black Prince, Frederick was no 
soldier and could searely shine among war-clouds. 

Frederick’s unexpected death on March 25, 1751, excited for a 
time the attention of the entire country. His illness was reported 
as fully as possible, though it was not long enough to permit much 
of the reveling in pre-mortuary detail which usually attends the 
last days of a celebrity. With little opportunity to exploit the 
prince’s illness, the newspapers and magazines capitalized on his 
character: ‘‘the joy and hope of Britain, the merchant’s friend, the 
protector of arts and sciences, the patron of merit, the generous 
reliever of the distressed, the accomplished prince, and the fine 
gentleman in all parts of private life.’’** Also given fulsome at- 
tention were the addresses of condolence; the forms of court and 
popular mourning; the preparatory obsequies; the procession, 
funeral services, burial, and epitaph; the arrangements for the tute- 
lage of young George, who was promptly invested as Prince of 
Wales. Despite Frederick’s unpopularity within his own family, 
there was no abridgement of ceremony in the period from his death 
on March 20 to his interment on April 15. 

For the present purpose the literary responses to Frederick’s 
death are more important than the popular.*® Academie lamentations 
were numerous. They were written and published in accordance with 
a long-standing tradition whereby the universities, separately or 
jointly, produced volumes of verse, often multilingual, on events of 


38 The London Magazine, xx (1751), 139. 

34 See the Edinburgh Magazine and Literary Miscellany, xm (1751), 141- 
143, 150-151, 164-165, 204-206; and the London Daily Advertiser, March 21, 22, 
25, April 10, 15, 1751. 

35 Horace Walpole notes that much of this popular expression indicated not 
so much grief for the dead prince as fear that the Duke of Cumberland’s 
power would be increased to the point of his becoming regent in the event of 
the death of George II (Memoirs, 1, 79). In a letter to his son (March 25, 1751) 
Chesterfield, passing quickly over the character of Frederick himself—‘‘ who 
was more beloved for his affability and good-nature, than esteemed for his 
steadiness and conduct’’—emphasizes the widespread apprehensions of a 
minority, should the king die (Letters, 11, 123). 
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note within the royal family. Thus in 1751 appeared The English 
Poems collected from the Oxford and Cambridge Verses on the Death 
of His Royal Highness Frederick Prince of Wales, published in Edin- 
burgh by Hamilton Bruce. The book contains a total of seventy-four 
poems. Except for Joseph Spence, Erasmus Darwin, and Richard 
Cumberland, the authors have no place in the generally remembered 
hisgory of English literature. The less said of the artistic quality of 
the poems, the better. Were further evidence necessary, they could 
be cited to exemplify the powerful mid-century influence of ‘‘II 
Penseroso,’’ Lycidas, and Night Thoughts. Because of their uni- 
formity of content, however, they reveal a somewhat official opinion 
of the dead heir apparent. Like Prince Henry before him, he is 
variously Marcellus, Trajan, Drusus, Titus, Aeneas, leaving behind 
a promising Ascanius in Prince George. Several times Frederick is 
welcomed into the company of England’s heroic dead by King 
Arthur, the Black Prince, Henry V, and Prince Henry, in one com- 
bination or another. Most of the versifiers prudently resisted any 
temptation to make a military figure of Frederick, though one, 
Charles Jenkinson, praises him for having conquered a natural apti- 
tude for war in order to give his strength to commerce. Throughout 
the poems there is repeated deprecation of personal military prowess, 
and the often abused conquerors—Alexander, Julius Caesar, Charles 
XII of Sweden, Louis XIV—are abused once more. Frederick chose, 
the poets say, the higher and more fruitful heroism of peaceful ac- 
complishment. His patronage of the arts, of learning, of commerce 
is many times cited. Naturally enough in this connection are com- 
memorated his ‘‘patriot zeal’’; his protection of the poor; his 
domestic tenderness ; his love of justice, mercy, and all mankind. The 
only surprise in the entire panegyric is that Frederick’s proficiency 
as a cellist is mentioned but once. 

As one might expect, the consolatory resolutions of many of these 
elegies express confidence in the prospect that young Prince George, 
guided by his family and his tutors, will embody his father’s excel- 
lences and more. The new heir apparent is given much good advice 
of a kind which need not be detailed here. It is summarized in the 
line, ‘‘Be wise, be just, be good, and thou art great.’’ This, and not 
oppression, is mankind’s gift from British power, for it is the British 
way ‘‘to conquer but to serve, redress, and spare.’’ 

Throughout the poems there is almost as much attention given to 
the royal survivors as to Frederick himself, and repeatedly evident 
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is an assumption of solidarity within the royal family. Father, 
widow, children, nation mourn together and together nerve them- 
selves to surmount the loss. A commitment to de mortuis nil nisi 
bonum often produces a factitious impression of harmony, but in the 
ease of the notoriously uncongenial members of the House of 
Hanover the contrast between assertion and fact is violent to the 
point of being ludicrous. By assuming such harmony, however, 
authors could gracefully avoid any imputation of partisanship in the 
well-known enmity between Frederick and his father.** 

There is no essential difference in content or style between the 
the academic elegies and the non-academic, which likewise appeared 
in numbers. Many were anonymous, others acknowledged by such 
authors as Christopher Smart, William Kenrick, William Dodd, 
Richard Rolt, and William Havard. The same overwrought prot- 
estations of shock and grief; the same catalogue of princely virtues, 
public and private ; the same insistence on the solidarity of the royal 
family ; the same advice to Prince George, now become the nation’s 
hope; the same compliments to the widowed princess and the king, 
with prayers for their long life—all are present, as in the university 
poems. The only consistent difference is that the authors from the 
non-academic literary world say less of Frederick’s friendship to 
learning and exploit less the conventionalized allegory associated 
with Isis and Camus. 

It should be particularly noted that there were frequent allusions 
in the period immediately following Frederick’s death to those of 
his station, especially the Black Prince and Prince Henry, who had 
likewise been prevented from fulfilling their youthful promise. 
These comparisons are prominent in the university poems, as a 
part of the effort to make Frederick one with England’s glorious 
past. No embarrassment seemed to result from the fact that Freder- 
ick could in no way claim Edward’s heroism in arms. The justifying 
pretence, often not expressed directly, is that Frederick’s soul com- 
prehended all potentialities or that in cultivating the peaceful arts 
he chose the better part. In a poem by James Clitherow, for example, 
the Black Prince is made to recall the disasters which visited Eng- 
land after his own death and those of Arthur (son of Henry VII) 


36 In the monthly register of books in the Edinburgh Magazine and Literary 
Miscellany, x11 (1751), 216, nine elegies are briefly noted, with the comment: 
‘*All the poetical pieces on this occasion lament the father at the beginning, 
and at the end rejoice in the son.’’ 
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and Prince Henry. But he foresees none after Frederick’s, for 


Enough to vengeance is already giv’n; 

Her FREDERICK’S dead ;—there needs no other blow.37 
In another instance it is Edward and Frederick who are elevated at 
the expense of their younger peers: 


So Britons mourn’d, when, sated with renown, 

Fate snatch’d their EDWARD from th impending crown. 

Mature, like him, our FRED’RICK was ador’d: 

Not ARTHUR so, nor HENRY was deplor’d. 

Virtue in them was virtue in pursuit; 

They gave the blossoms only, those the fruit.ss 

Such were the literary responses to Frederick’s death. Frequent 

though they were for a few months, they did not persist, as had 
elegies for Prince Henry.** So short a period of published com- 
memoration suggests that Frederick’s good fame was somewhat 
synthetic throughout. In fact Frederick offered poor material for 
any sustained or principled hero worship. His standing was, more- 
over, prejudiced by the place which he oceupied in the opportunistic 


propaganda of the Opposition. 


II 


The Opposition to which Frederick was early attracted was a 
group antagonistic to the power, the policies, and the person of Sir 
Robert Walpole. It has been suggested that a deeper lying cause 
was the fact that many Englishmen, even those of milder disposition 
than Squire Western, could not avoid feeling the throne vacant of 
English ‘‘royal substance’’ from 1714 to 1760.*° The case against 
Walpole, the complicated intrigues, debates, and maneuverings 
which made up the political action of government and Opposition 
from 1721 to 1742 have been many times traced, as has the campaign 
of propaganda in which most of the literary talent of the time con- 


87 The English Poems collected from the Ozford and Cambridge Verses .. ., 

. 39. 
: 388 Edinburgh Magazine and Literary Miscellany, xi1 (1751), 143. Several 
journals advertised, under varying titles, the publication of what was probably 
The Life and Character of Henry- “Frederic, Prince of Wales. . ., by Sir Charles 
Cornwallis. Though this had been put out in 1738, with a dedication to Freder- 
ick, the Monthly Review, Iv (1751), 475, describes it as ‘‘an old tract, written 
in the time of King James he 

89 See Elkin C. Wilson, Prince Henry and English Literature (Ithaca, New 
York, 1946) and John P. Edmond, ‘‘ Elegies and other Tracts Issued on the 
Death of Henry Prince of Wales, 1612,’’ Papers of the Edinburgh Biblio- 
graphical Society, v1 (1901-1904), 141- 158. 

40 Keith Grahame Feiling, The Second Tory Party, 1741-1882 (London, 1938), 


pp. 1-12. 
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verged to rout him from office.*t Almost from the beginning of their 
association, however, members of the Opposition preferred to be 
known as Patriots, in token of their having principles more con- 
structive than the scotching of a scoundrel. There is, understandably, 
no impartial contemporary exposition of the Patriots’ ideology. But 
their ideas were prominent in polemical journalism and in belles- 
lettres throughout the 1730’s and from them emerges a pattern of 
royal heroism with which Frederick’s career may be instructively 
compared. 

Characteristically Patriot writers began with several indisputable 
assumptions about ethics and politics, which they then applied for 
their own partisan purposes. They held that public power, when 
directed by benevolence, is the prime mover of public good; power 
exercised for self-interest or in the interest of a faction yields 
tyranny. There can be no health in the body politic, they maintained, 
if its members lose their freedom. Ancient Greece and Rome were 
glorious, James Thomson avers in Liberty, but 


behold them now 

A thin despairing number, all-subdued, 

The slaves of slaves, by superstition fooled, 

By vice unmanned and a licentious rule, 

In guile ingenious, and in murder brave. 

Such in one land [Italy], beneath the same fair clime 

Thy sons, Oppression, are; and such were mine. (1, 221-227) 
If there are masters, royal or otherwise, and slaves, there can indeed 
be no nation, for the essence of a nation is the unity which pervades 
and binds all ranks. It follows that divisions within the body politic 
are dangerous. A party, ‘‘a Set of Men connected together, in Vir- 
tue of their having, or... pretending to have the same private 
Opinion with Respect to public Concerns,’’** has a fatal tendency 
to become a faction, and this, being a form of association near to 
the anarchic state of nature, has, in Bolingbroke’s words, ‘‘no regard 
to national interest.’ ** The inescapable ends of faction are stealthy 
usurpation or civil war. There is, moreover, a single right reason in 
the state, the line of which can be traced through all impurity and 
temporary interruption, from its primitive origins. As this has de- 
veloped it has become the constitution, ‘‘the assemblage of laws, insti- 

41 See Mabel Hessler Cable, ‘‘ The Idea of a Patriot King in the Propaganda 
of the Opposition to Walpole,’’ PQ, xvm1 (1939), 119-130. 
42 Memoirs of the Life and Ministerial Conduct ... of the late Lord Vise. 

Bolingbroke (London, 1752), p. 41. 


43 Henry St. John, Viscount Bolingbroke, A Dissertation upon Parties .. ., 
llth ed. (London, 1786), xxvi. 
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tutions, and customs, derived from certain fix’d principles of reason 
directed to certain fix’d objects of public good, that compose the 
general system, according to which the community hath agreed to be 
govern’d.’’ ** The constitution is inviolable; governments, however, 
and ministers, are merely its instruments and have no inalienable 
right or status. Finally, the truths by which men live politically and 
socially are self-evident to all who resist the deceptions and corrup- 
tions offered to them by the self-interested. Ultimately these truths 
are one, and adherence to them constitutes political virtue. 

Thus stated, the principles of the Patriots seem a nearly routine 
concept of the organic state. Something of their tendentiousness ap- 
pears in the application of these principles to governments past, pres- 
ent, and future, and even more in the royal exemplifications 
generously represented in Patriot poetry and drama. 

It is many times asserted by Bolingbroke and others that a Patriot 
King must be a father to his people. Always finding his highest self- 
realization in their welfare, he owes his power to their love and 
loyalty rather than to force or any soi-disant divine right. He is a 
member, albeit the sovereign member, of the state. ‘‘A good King 
therefore is only another Word for a royal Patriot.’’** Only the 
tyrant imposes his will upon the commonwealth from an outside bad 
eminence which he maintains by corruption, oppression, and divisive 
tactics. A Patriot King could not even be tempted to pursue such a 
course; both wisdom and virtue would prevent his thus forfeiting 
his subjects’ obedience. 

It was the Patriot King’s self-abnegation which Opposition writers 
most fondly emphasized. Whether he figures as Leonidas, Alfred, 
Seanderbeg, or Gustavus Vasa, his sentiments, actions, and rewards 
are the same. A monarch should be, according to David Mallet : 


Heaven’s true vicegerent, whose superior soul, 
Rais’d high above the tyrant’s selfish poorness, 
Pants but for power of doing good, rejects 

All power of doing ill; who makes no war 

But to revenge his people’s wrongs, no peace 

But what secures their safety; courts no fame 

But from their happiness; a parent he, 

The public parent; they not slaves, but sons.46 


Often the tyrant too is dramatically embodied and made to fill out 
the contrast by speaking in character. Thus in Mallet’s Alfred 
"44 Ibid., p. 141. 


45 The Craftsman, No. 213 (August 1, 1730). 
46 Mustapha: a Tragedy (London, 1739), Act ITI, se. vii. 
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(1740) the king of the invading Danes, captured and led away, still 
defiantly proclaims: 

I own no guilt: or kings of every age 

Are criminal, their ancestors and mine. 

What is all war, but more diffusive robbery 

Made sacred by success? What object swells 

A monarch’s highest aim?—increase of power 

And universal sway. This glorious end 

All means must sanctify, that can secure. (III, ix) 


The Patriot writers further attempted to gain credence and venera- 
tion for their pattern of monarch by imposing convenient inter- 
pretations on English history. For them the nearest occurrence of 
national unity was during the reign of Elizabeth I, who is repeatedly 
credited with being motivated by a firm attachment to the national 
interest. To secure and maintain this she subdued or neutralized the 
factions which faced her on accession. She chose excellent ministers 
and kept them under her control. Her thrifty management of revenue 
built up the nation’s power. Her diplomacy preserved England’s 
safety and prestige against the hostile powers of the continent, 
especially against Spain, insolent as always. For this and more she 
was loved, and the nation under her enjoyed a solidarity which was 
all but irretrievably destroyed by the disasters it suffered during 
the seventeenth century. These disasters originated in the person 
and government of James I. Bolingbroke remarks: 


It is indeed scarce hyperbolical to say, that this prince [James I] has been the 
original cause of a series of misfortunes to this nation, as deplorable as a lasting 
infection of our air, of our water, or of our earth would have been. The spirit 
of his reign was maintained in that of his son .. ., and the events of both 
produced the civil war.47 


Thus the first Stuart king, father of the beloved Prince Henry, 
was abused for all manner of errors and depravities: for fantastic 
notions of royal prerogative, for extravagant expenditures, for 
favoritism to Scots, for his eraven compositions with Spain, for his 
treatment of Raleigh, for ruining the King of Bohemia, for licensing 
the excesses of such madmen as the first Duke of Buckingham. 
Throughout his reign there was disorder at home and dishonor 
abroad.** Enough cireumstanees were similar during the reign of 
George II that those who wished might infer from such damaging 
over-simplifications a deprecation of his reign. 

47 A Dissertation wpon Parties, p. 20. 

48See The Craftsman, No’s. 137, 148, 213, 231, 236, 237, 240, 242, 244, 
246, 247, 249, 250, 253, 254. With No. 231 began the ‘‘ Remarks on the History 


of England,’’ in a series of letters purportedly from the minutes of Humphrey 
Oldcastle, Esq., a sturdy Patriot. 
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It is impossible to say just when Frederick became head—or, as 
Professor Feiling would have it, center—of the Opposition. The 
group was never cohesive enough to be an organized party as the 
term is now understood. Frederick was attracted to it shortly after 
he began residence in England and presumably divined that in 
some such association lay his only possible eseape from political 
nonentity. By 1732 George Lyttelton, a most articulate Patriot, was 
equerry to the prince; from some time in 1734 he was informally 
secretary and was formally appointed to this post in 1737.** It was 
in 1737 that Frederick made through friends in Parliament his most 
forceful demand for an increased income. Also in 1737, as the queen 
lay dying, it was evident to the Patriots that a closer consolidation 
around the heir apparent would be advantageous. On November 12 
and 18 Chesterfield wrote to Lyttelton urging that at this critical 
juncture the prince show complete personal respect and obedience 
to his parents, though not to the ministers. Should the queen die, 
Chesterfield thought, the way will be clear for success or failure : 


In short, the Prince at the head of the Opposition, and both encouraging and 
forcing the Opposition to act with vigour, has everything in his hands; if he acts 
otherwise, I need not say what will be the consequence of it, I will only borrow 
the Bishop of St. Asaph’s expression,—our enemies will tell us with pt Remy 

Implicit in much of the Patriot writing were several assumptions 
directly applicable to Frederick as heir apparent. Some of these have 
the color of principle, some of a combined encouragement and flat- 
tery. Most important is the assumption that England has long been 
waiting for a Patriot King, who will at once fulfill destiny by bring- 
ing to full realization the promises of the constitution—ancient in 
origin, renewed in 1688—and restore the nation’s former glories 
so securely that the former losses cannot recur. The corollary, of 
course, is that, the present reign being hopelessly dominated by 
ministers and riven by faction, Frederick is that man of destiny. 
As such he will somehow at the same time renew the triumphs of 
Crécy and Poitiers and yet avoid the conqueror’s rapacity. But his 
major gift to the nation will be unity and prosperity through his 
cultivation of the peaceful arts, particularly commerce. For the 
Patriots, it seems, the Patriot King would scarcely need policies, 
armies, ministers, and the other machinery of state. He would of 
himself be somehow magical. Even so confirmed a maneuverer as 


~~ 49 Rose Mary Davis, The Good Lord Lyttelton (Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 
1939), pp. 48-51. 
50 Letters, v, 429. 
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Bolingbroke could confidently perpetrate this kind of political 
mystique: 


A PATRIOT KING is the most powerful of all reformers; for he is himself a 
sort of standing miracle, so on seen and so little understood, that the sure 
effects of his appearance will be admiration and love in every honest breast, 
confusion and terror to every guilty conscience, but submission and resignation 
in all. A new people will seem to arise with a new king. Innumerable metamor- 
phoses, like those which poets feign, will happen in very deed: and, while men 
are conscious that they are the same individuals, the difference of their 
—— will almost persuade them that they are changed into different 
ings.51 


The identification of Frederick and the Patriot ideal extended 
beyond those politically interested. In the numerous poems occa- 
sioned by his death, which rendered partisan effort suddenly irrel- 
evant, the loss of a Patriot King is time and again lamented: 


ENGLAND! Thy Hopes are frustrate! The fair Scene 
That flatter’d with the View of future Bliss, 

Is melted into Air: The Patriot Prince, 

Whose noble Mind wou’d realize the Plan, 

Has left it unaccomplish ’d—Heav’n has call’d 

And he obeys the Summons—Fred’rick dies— 

Nor can the weeping Father hold him here.52 


Insofar as Patriot propaganda flattered Frederick, he was amen- 
able to being a Patriot prince, but insofar as it suggested effort 
toward the formation of lofty character and enlightened judgment, 


he seems to have been little inclined. ‘‘Parson Etoffe’’ (the Rev. 
Henry Etough), in a violently antipathetic memoir written between 
1751 and 1757, asserted that the prince never read anything of a 
book but the first few pages, which would ordinarily include the dedi- 
cation, and the last few. Etoffe adds, ‘‘He had no patience, taste, or 
capacity for the improvement or entertainment resulting from the 
labours of the studious and impartial searchers for Truth.’’** The 
censure is likely more immoderate than untrue. Frederick did from 
time to time promote the staging of plays consistent with Patriot 
doctrine for the frequenters of his court. Twice in his diary for 1750 
and 1751 Dodington mentions having spent a week at Kew, and each 
time adds, ‘‘ We had plays acted every evening.’’ The only one he 
names is Rowe’s Lady Jane Grey, acted by the royal children.** The 


51 The Works of .. . Bolingbroke, 1m, 75. 

52 [Anonymous], On the Death of his Royal Highness Frederick Prince of 
Wales (London, 1751], p. 4. 

53‘*Free and Impartial Reflections on the Character, Life, and Death of 
Frederick Prince of Wales,’’ in Miscellanies of the Philobiblon Society, vu 
(1862-1863), 70. 

54 Diary, pp. 74, 86, 31. 
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masque Alfred, usually thought of as Mallet’s, was first written by 
Mallet and Thomson, at the prince’s command, for his daughter 
Augusta’s birthday in 1740 and was acted twice at Cliveden. Some- 
what more publicized were several performances of Cato at Leicester 
House by the prince’s children and other acceptable youngsters. A 
special prologue and epilogue were written, perhaps by Lord Bute 
and perhaps by Frederick. The prologue, spoken by Prince George, 
is a panegyric of Patriotism, and, in the last four lines, of Frederick : 


But while my great forefathers fire my mind, 
The friends, the joy, the glory of mankind, 

Can I forget that there is one more dear! 

But he is present, and I must forebear. 55 

Amateur theatricals scarcely constitute preparation for sover- 
eignty. Nor do attempts from time to time to influence Parliamen- 
tary elections. It would, of course, have been tactless for Frederick 
to publicize widely during his father’s life-time the principles of his 
coming reign. In the so-called ‘‘Carlton House Paper,’’ drawn up 
on June 4, 1747, and approved by several admirers, Frederick an- 
nounced that he would form a government without regard to party. 
Beyond this, however, the paper is disappointing as a statement of 
principles ; it is much more an advertisement for the glories to which 
he will lead the nation. Likewise unconvincing is Dodington’s state- 
ment that at the time of the prince’s death there was almost consum- 
mated ‘‘a project for a union between independent Whigs and 
Tories, by a writing, renouncing all tincture of Jacobitism, and af- 
firming short, but constitutional and revolutional principles.’’** In 
brief, little can be found to suggest that Frederick took seriously the 
demands of Patriot doctrine or in any other systematic way readied 
himself for rule. 

Frederick Prince of Wales died in middle age after a career of 
busy, aimless, negative partisanship. Lamentation briefly oceupied 
publie attention, but even in the elegiac verses the emphasis on the 
promise of young Prinee George implies not only the recognition of 
a simple reality but also the transience of Frederick’s fame. Within 
a few years of his death his personal renown and the Patriot great- 
ness thrust upon him were as dead as Ozymandias, king of kings. 


55 See the Gentleman’s Magazine, x1x (1749), 37-38, 41. 
56 Diary, p. 99. 











